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SELECTIONS FROM THE “RUINS OF ATHENS, }| 

TITANIA’S BANQUET, A MASK, AND OTHER POEMS, BY G. HILL.” 
ATHENS. 

Alas! for her, the beautiful but lone 

Dethroned queen ; all desolate she stands, 

Dropping her tears upon the time-worn stone, 

Whose legend dimly tells when her free bands 

Wrested from kings their sceptres, and, with hands | 

Red with the blood of satraps, on her showered 

The spoils of conquered gold of subject lands. | 

The isles their tributary tridents lowered | 

} 

| 

| 





In homage at her feet, she spake, and nations cowered. 
* * * * 


TITANIA’S TROOP. 
One would think 
She had of their henchmen robbed the courts of all ! 
The shadowy kings twixt here and Mariban. | 
‘There’s one that wears a feather in his cap 
Plucked from the gray hood of a Lapland owl, 
Look! with a snowflake on it. The bright shell, 
Wherewith yon dwarf elf bonnets his swart brow, 
Is from a shoal of Muscat; and the robe 
—Spangled with gold and strung with small white pearls, 
The spirit of the brown and buskined leg | 
Trails at his sunburnt knee—was once the ear i 
Of a small mouse that burrows in an isle; | 
Washed by the Amazon. 
* * * - 
FEMALE CHARACTERISTICS. 
In form and face she bears no trace 
Of one from Eden driven, 
But, like the rainbow, seems, though born i: 
Of earth, a part of Heaven. 
* oS * * { 
With glossy ringlet, brow that is 
As falling snowflake white, 
Half-hidden by its jetty braid, 
And eye, like dewdrop in the shade, 
At once both dark and bright ; 
And cheek, whereon the sunny clime 
Its brown tint gently throws, 
Gently, as it reluctant were 
To leave its print on thing so fair— 
A shadow on a rose. i 
| 


* * * 

Her cheek still shows the blooming rose, as, delicately o’er 
The leaves that spread, there still 1s shed some tint unspied before. 

oa * > * 


Her faintest tone is heard alonc mid many sweet, and he 

That is a stranger to her words, is so to melody ; 

To words, that. springing from her lips like singing birds from flowers, 

Seem music wed to fragrance, shed by roses after showers. | 
* * * * 


{ 


| 
~ | 


Fill not for me the cup with wine, 
It sparkles like thine eye ; 
For me no wreath of roses twine, 
They breathe but of thy sigh. 
* * * 
Idol of years, that flew—so light and swift their flight—as hours, 
As they had from a spirit stole his wings or trod on flowers. 
* * * * 


* 


A spirit—of the gentle kind 
*T would seem at times are sent 
That Heaven may more reverenced be 
And earth more innocent. 
* * * 
A spirit that, though housed within 
A frail and failing form, 
Triumphed o'er sorrow, pain, as shines i 
A star above the storm; “th 


That, as the rainbow spans the cloud 

At summer’s sunset close, 

As Death his shadows gathered round, 

More bright and lofty rose. 
* 


* * * 


Tombs are but dust; but thou—the heart 
Thy sepulchre shall be 
Where lies thine image, mourned by Love 
And watched by Memory. 
* * * * 
Though far and foreign were the clime 
And lone the spot where thou art laid, 
Absence might not thy soul divide 
From mine, nor time thine image shade. 
* * 
That downcast eye, that placid cheek, 
So softly fair—the shaded rose— 
And low and quiet tones but speak 
Of gentle passions in repose ; 
A mind with God and man at peace, 
Like waters gliding calm at even 
And blending in their quiet face 
The softer tints ef Earth and Heaven. 
* F * * 
Go! relic of a scentless wreath, 
Bid her to whom I send thee o’er 
Thy dead leaf sigh and it will breathe 


More sweetly than before. 
* 


* * ¢ 


SHRUBS. 

The bramble that the purple berry, like 

A ruby in a wood-nymph’s chaplet, wears 

The flaunting ivy, thrusting forth her flowers 
Like village maid vain of her charms, and rare, 
The sweetbriar blossom, Flora’s nun, that loves 
To hide her blushing beauty from the world 
And die unseen. , 
* * + 


FLOWERS. 
A nameless tribe you there may see 
With no companion but the bee, 
Breathing, like nuns in silent prayer, 
Their souls into the quiet aur. 
* 


- 


* 7 


So weary of a life unstaid, 
So long I’ve watched you, flowers, so long, 
At morning and the even-song, 
Ye in my path have played, 
Like younger sisters, that I feel 
A sadz.ess o’er my spirit steal, 
At parting, and could almost pray 
We might together pass away. 
. . * 


TITANIA’S DIRECTIONS FOR HER BANQUET. 
I would have all things rare and delicate ; 

Wines in old jars stamped with the seals of kings 
Whose bones are dust ; liquors in chrystal cups 

Whose blush would shame the morning’s, and whose sparkle 
Dim the tear she lets fall upon the rose. 

Spices I'll havé from Ceylon, such as scent 

The sea-air for a thousand leagues ; incense 

Of Gums of Afric, sweeter than the lip 

Of Cupid moist with Cytherea’s kiss, 

Or Hebe’s sprinkled by the cup of Jove ; 

Syrups of Hybla and the bags of bees 

That thrid the alleys of Gathente. 


+ - * . 


FAIRY MUSIC 

Fairy. Shall we have music ? 

Titania. Music ! such as shall 
Unspiiere the Pleiades. 

Fairy. I know a bower, it is in Thessaly, 
Where the Athenian with the nightingale 
In singing strove and broke her heart. There do 
The winged musicians at this hour resort, 
Startling the midnight silence, till each leaf 
Seems a melodious tongue. Thither will I, 
And so bewitch them witha song I heard 
A star sing to a mermaid, as she slept 
—Her white arm floating like a moonbeam on 
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The still sea-wave—that they shall hither flock, 


Like tritons to the shell of Proteus. 
* * o * 


SCENERY. 
It is a spot where I have spent the hours 
I fee] the least reluctance to recall. 
There did my boyhood sport or idly gaze 
—Seeking the thickest shade at noontide thrown— 
Upon the still and gorgeous scenery 
Of wood and sky and clouds, in whose bright shapes 
It feigned a world of airy images, 
Gay shapes of living things, castles and spires, 
Turrets and battiements, and gilded roofs— 
All I had pictured of old Fairy-land. 

* * * * 
There watched the wheeling eagle—with my hand 
Shading my eye—till dwindled to a speck 
Or turned to air, and longed to have his wing 
To roam those wondrous regions and to visit 
Far distant lands whereof I had heard strange tales, 


And some, I live to find, more strange than true. 
* * * * 


EARLY COMPANIONS. 
Where are they now? the flowers of other lands, 
Unconscious mourners, dew the graves of some, 
And some, perchance the happier few, have found 
A simple but not nameless grave at home ; 
Others, like me, still wander on to find 
Not vainly did the ancients picture Hope 
With lifted wing, as she would fly, and foot 


But touching earth, as it were not her home. 
* * * . 


A RUINOUS COUNTRY-HOUSE. 
Without, at either end, a chimney heaved 
Its shapeless stack of no less shapeless stones, 
Rent as by lightning, with dry knots of grass 
And sticks of wrens’ nests thrust in every chink. 
Nor had the nibbling, cankering tooth of Time 
Less busy been within. A dooraslant, 
Held by a single rusty hinge, revealed 
A passage, trailing at whose entrance, waved 
A cobweb, hung with carcases of flies. 
The scantlings of the floor were loose and warped, 
And, here and there, a head of rusty nail 
Had started from them. Wasp-combs on the wall 


Warned the bee elsewhere, if she would her sweets 


See safely stored, to excavate her cell, 
Than from her wonted lurking-place, the strip 
Of mouldering deal-board sheltered by the canes ; 
And, in a corner was a squirrel’s hole, 
Through which long nettles shot towards the light, 
And, peeping forth, the husk of an old ear 

Of corn, betrayed the pilferer, and shells 

Of mouldy nuts were strewn about its edge; 
And, on the sunken hearth-stone, beneath whose 
Gray slab he burrowed, lay a half-burnt brand, 
And fragments of a chimney swallow’s nest. 

e * * 

EASTERN RUINS. 

A proud and lofty structure in its day, 
Peopled no doubt with shapes of breathing stone, 
And rich in sculpture of historic feats: 
But now consisting of a few gray shafts, 
That, by the winds, as sea-rocks by the waves 
Wasted, do yet in their old aspects wear 

A look of majesty and stern command. 

As if some Titan battling with the Gods 

Had perished, blasted in the very act 

To dare their thunder, and there left his bones, 
Upright and bleaching in the mountain blast. 

* * * 


The ruined sites 
Of cities, marked by a few straggling huts, 
Like graves of heroes, by rude, nameless stones. 
* * * * 
The ruins of old days, 


The skeletons of Empire’s sepulchre. 
* * 


* * 


The rich embroidery wherewith 


Their walls were decked is now but banging shreds, 


The air, that’s moved but by an insect’s wing, 


Would shake to dust. The carved flowers that wreathed 


Their lofty capitals, are cropped by time, 


And mouldered bones the pavements strew, that once 


The looms of Persia did conspire to deck, 
In colors richer than the scarf of Iris. 
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A PORTRAIT BY LORD BROUGHAM. 


From a work just published in London. 
MR. ERSKINE. 





] 
| certainly have been underrated, were as clearly not the prominent portion 
of his character. Nevertheless, it must be admitted that, had he appeared 


as . . 
||in any other period than the age of the Foxes, the Pitts, and the Buikes, 


|| there is little chance that he would have been eclipsed even as a debater ; 
| and the singular eloquence and powerful effect of his famous speech against 
| the Jesuits’ Bark Bill in the house of Lords, abundantly proves this posi- 
tion. He never appears to have given his whole mind to the practice of 
debating ; he had a very scanty provision of political information ; his time 
| was alwavs occupied with the laborious pursuits of his profession ; he came 
| into the House of Commons, where he stood among several equals, and 
| behind some superiors, from a stage where he shone alone, and without a 

rival; above all, he was accustomed to address a select and friendly audi- 
‘ence, bound to lend him their patient attention, and to address them by the 

compulsion of his retainer, not as a volunteer coming forward in his own 
|| person ; a position from which the transition is violent and extreme, to that 

of having to gain and to keep a promiscuous and, in great part, hostile audi- 
|, ence, not under any obligation to listen one instant beyond the time during 
| which the speaker can flatter, or interest, oramuse them. Earlier practice 
and more devotion to the pursuit, would doubtless have vanquished all 
| these disadvantages ; but they sufficed to keep Mr. Erskine always in a 
' station far beneath his talents, as long as he remained in the House of Com- 
mons. 

It is to the Forum, and not the Senate, that we must hasten, if we would 
witness the ‘‘ coronan multiplicem, judicum erectum, crebras assensiones, 
multus admirationes, risum cum velit,cum velit fletum, in Scena Roscium ;” 
in fine, if we would see this great man in his element and in his glory. Nor 
|| let it be deemed trivial, or beneath the hdstorian’s province, to mark that noble 
figure, every look of whose countenance is expressive, every motion of 
whose form graceful; aneye that sparkles and pierces, and almost assurce 
victory, while it ** speaks audience ere the tongue.” Juries have declared 
that they felt it impossible to remove their looks from him when he had 
riveted and, as it were, fascinated them by his first glance; and it used to 
be a common remark of men who observed his motions, that they resem- 
bled those of a blood-horse; as light, as limber, as much betokening 
strength and speed, as free from all gross superfluity or incumbrance. 
Then hear his voice of surpassing sweetness, clear, flexible, strong, exqui- 
|| sitely fitted to strains of serious earnestness, deficient in compass indeed, and 
| much less fitted to express indignation or even scorn than pathos,but wholly 
free from either harshness or monotony. All these, however, and even his 
chaste, dignified, and appropriate action, were very small parts of this won- 
| derful advocate’s excellence. He had a thorough knowledge of men—of 
their passions and their feelings—he knew every avenue to the heart, and 
could at will make all its chords vibrate to his touch. His fancy, though 
||never playful in public, where he had his whole faculties under the most 

severe control, was lively and brilliant; when he gave it vent and scope, it 
| was eminently sportive ; but while representing his client, it was wholly 
subservient to that in which his whole soul was wrapped up, and to which 
each faculty of body and of mind was subdued, the success of the cause. 
His argumentative powers were of the highest order; clear in his state- 
ments, close in his applications, unwearied and never to be diverted in his 
| deductions ; with a quick and sure perception of his point, and undeviating 
'|in the pursuit of whatever established it; endued with a nice discernment 
of the relative importayce and weight of different arguments, and the 
| faculty of assigning to each its proper place, so as to bring forward the 
|| main body of the reasoning in bold relief, and with its full breadth, and not 

weaken its effect by distracting and disturbing the attention of the audience 
|| among lesser particulars. His understanding was eminently legal ; though 
| he had never made himself a great lawyer, yet could he conduct a purely 
|legal argument with the most perfect success ; and his familiarity with all 
the ordinary matters of his profession was abundantly sufficient for the 
purposes of the forum. His memory was accurate and retentive in an ex- 
traordinary degree ; nor did he ever, during the trial of a cause, forget any 
' matter, how trifling soever, that belonged to it. His presence of mind 
| was perfect in action, that is, before the jury, when a line 1s to be taken upon 
the instant, and a question risked to a witness, or a topic chosen with the 
tribunal, on which the whole fate of the cause may turn. No man made 
fewer mistakes ; none left so few advantages unimproved ; before none was 
it so dangerous for an adversary to slumber and be off his guard; for he 
was ever broad awike himself, and was as adventurous as he was skilful ; 
| and as apt to take advantage of any the least opening, as he was cautious 
| to leave none in his own battle. 

But to all these qualities he joined that fire, that spirit, that courage, 
|, which gave vigor and direction to the whole, and bore down all resistance. 
‘| No man, with all his address and prudence, ever adventured upon more bold 

figures, and they were uniformly successful ; for his imagination was vigo- 
/rous enough to sustain any flight; his taste was correct, and even severe, 
and his execution felicitous in the highest degree. Without much familiar 
knowledge of even the Latin classics ; with hardly any access to the beau- 
ties of the Attic eloquence, whether in prose or verse; with no skill in 
modern languages, his acquaintance with the English tongue was 
yet so perfect, and his taste so exquisite, that nothing could ex- 
ceed the beauty of his diction, whatever subject he attempted ; 
|whether discoursing on the most humble topics, of the most ordi- 
nary case in court or in society, or defending men for their lives, under 
|the persecution of tyrannical power, wrestling against the usurpations of 
' Parliament in favor of the liberty of the press, and upholding against the 
assaults of the infidel the fabric of revealed religion. Indeed the beauty 
as well as chaste simplicity, of the language in which he would clothe 
|, the most lowly subjects reminded the classical scholar of some narratives 
| in the Odyssy, where there is not one idea that rises above the meanest 
level, and yet all is made graceful and elegant by the magic of the diction. 
Aware that his classical acquirements were so slender, men oftentimes mar- 
velled at the phenomenon of his eloquence, above all, of his composition. 
| The solution of the difficulty lay inthe constant reading of the old English 


The Ministry of Mr. Pitt did not derive more solid service from the Bar || authors to which he devoted himself: Shakspeare he was more familiar 
in the person of Mr. Dundas, than the Opposition party did ornament and | with than almost any man of his age ; and Milton he nearly had by heart. 
popularity in that of Mr. Erskine. His parliamentary talents, although they |! Nor can it be denied that the study of the speeches in ‘Paradise Lost,” 
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iz as good a substitute as can be found for the immortal originals in the 
Greek models, upon which those great productions have manifestly been 
formed. 

Such was his oratory; but oratory is only the half, and the lesser half 
of the Nisi Prius advocate ; and Mr. Erskine was never known to fail in 
the more important moiety of the part he had to sustain. The entire devo- 
tion to his cause which made him reject every thing that did not help it for- 
ward, and indignantly scorn all temptation to sacrifice its smallest point for 
any rhetorical triumph, was not the only virtue of hisadvocacy. His judg- 
ment was quick, sound, and sure, upon each successive step to be taken ; 
his decision bold, but cautious and enlightened, at eachturn. His speaking 
was hardly more perfect than his examination of witnesses, the art in which 
so much of an English advocate’s skill is shown; and his examination-in- 
chief was as excellent as his cross-examination ; a department so apt to 
deceive the vulgar, and which yetis, generally speaking, far less available, 
as it hardly ever is more difficult than the examination-in-chief, or in reply. 
In all these various functions, whether of addressing the jury, or urging ob- 
jections to the court, or examining his own witnesses, or cross-examining 
his adversary’s, this consummate advocate appeared to fill at one and the 
same time different characters ; to act as the council and representative of 
the party, and yet to be the very party himself; while he addressed the 
tribunal, to be also acquainted with every feeling and thought of the judge 
or the jury ; and while he interrogated the witness, whether to draw from 
him all he knew and in the most favorable shape, or to shake and displace 
all he had said that was adverse, he appeared to have entered into the 
mind of the person he was dealing with, and to be familiar with all that 
was passing within it. It is by such means that the hearer is to be 
moved, and the truth ascertained ; and he will ever be the most success- 


ful advocate who can approach the nearest to this lofty and difficult posi- | 


tion. 
The speeches of this great man are preserved to us with a care and cor- 
rectness which those only of Mr. Burke, Mr. Windham, Mr. Canning, and 


Lord Dudley, among all the orators of whom this work treats, can boast. || 


He had a great facility of composition; he wrote both much and correct- 
ly. The five volufhes which remain were all revised by himself; most of 
them at the several times of their first publication. Mr. Windham, too, is 
known to have left most of his speeches written out correctly in his own 
hand. The same care was bestowed upon their speeches by the others 
just named Neither those of Mr. Fox or Mr. Pitt, nor, with one or two 
exceptions, of Mr. Sheridan, ever enjoyed the same advantages; and a 
most unfair estimate would therefore be formed of their eloquence, as com- 
pared with that of others, were men only to build their judgment upon the | 
records which the Parliamentary Debates present. 

Of Mr. Erskine’s, the first, beyond all doubt, was his speech for Stock- 
dale, foolishly and oppressively prosecuted by the House of Commons, for 
publishing the Reverend Mr. Logan’s eloquent tract upon Hastings’s im- 
peachment. There are no finer things in modern, and few finer in ancient 
eloquence than the celebrated passage of the Indian Chief; nor has beau- 
tiful language ever been used with more curious felicity to raise a striking 
and an appropriate image before the mind, than in the simile of the winds 
‘lashing before them the lazy elements, which without the tempest would 
stagnate into pestilence.” The speeches on Constructive Treason are 
also noble performances ; in which the reader never can forget the sublimity 
of the denunciation against those who took from the “ file the sentence 
against Sidney, which should have been left on record to all ages, that it 
might arise and blacken in tlie sight, like the handwriting on the wall be- 
fore the Eastern tyrant, to deter from outrages upon justice.” One or two 
of the speeches upon Seduction, especially that for the defendant in How- 
aid y. Bingham, are of exquisite beauty. 

It remains that we commemorate the deeds which he did, and which 
cast the fame of his oratory into the shade. He was an undaunted man; 
he was an undaunted advoeate. To no Court did he ever truckle, neither 
to the Court of the King, neither to the Court of the King’s judges. Their 
smiles and their frowns he disregarded alike in the fearless discharge of his 
duty. He upheld the liberty of the press against the one; he defended 
the rights of the people against both combined to destroy them If there 
be yet amongst us the power of freely discussing the acts of our rulers; 
if there be yet the privilege of mecting for the promotion of needful re- 
forms; if he who desires wholesome changes in our Constitution be still 
recognised as a patriot, and not doomed to die the death of a traitor; let 
us acknowledge with gratitude, that to this great man, under Heaven, we 


owe this felicity of the times. In 1794, his dauntless energy, his indomi- | 


table courage, kindling his eloquence, inspiring his conduct, giving direc- 
tion and lending firmness to his matchless skill, resisted the combination of 
statesmen, and princes, and lawyers—the league of cruelty and craft, form- 
ed to destroy our liberties—and triumphantly scattered to the winds the 
half-accomplished scheme of an unsparing proscription. Before such a 
precious service as this, well may the lustre of statesmen and of orators 
grow pale; and yet this was the achievement of one only not the first 
orator of his age, and not among its foremost statesmen, because he was 
beyond all comparison the most accomplished advocate, and the most clo- 
quent, that modern times have produced. 

The disposition and manners of the man were hardly less attractive than 
his genius and his professional skill were admirable. He was, like almost 
all great men, simple, natural, and amiable ; full of humane feelings and 


own. But there were darker places to be marked, in the extreme impru- 
dence with which some indulgences were sought, and unfortunate con- 
nexions, even late in life, formed. Lord Kenyon, who admired and loved 
him fervently, and used always to appear as vain of him as a schoolmaster 
of his favorite pupil, though himself rigorous to the point of ascetism, was 
wont to call these imperfections, viewing them tolerantly, ‘spots in the 
sun ;”’ and it must with sorrow be added, that as the lustre of the luminary 
became more dim, the spots did not contract in their dimensions. The 
usual course on such occasions is to say, T'aceamus de his,—but History 
neither asserts her greatest privilege, nor discharges her higher duties, 
|when, dazzled by brilliant genius, or astonished by splendid triumphs, or 
even softened by amiable qualities, she abstains from marking those de- 
fects which so often degrade the most sterling worth, and which the 
talents and the affections that they accompany may sometimes seduce men 
| to imitate. 

The striking and imposing appearance of this great man’s person has 
been mentioned. His Herculean strength of constitution may also be 
noted. During the eight-and-twenty years that he practised at the bar, he 
never was prevented for one hour from attending to his professional duties. 
At the famous State Trials in 1794, he lost his voice on the evening before 
he was to address the Jury. It returned to him just in time, and this, like 
other felicities of his career, he always ascribed to a special providence, 
with the habitually religious disposition of mind which was hereditary in 
the godly families that he sprung from. 








} 
MY FIRST VIOLET. 

But ever and anon of griefs subdued, 
There comes a token like a scorpion’s sting, 
Scarce seen, but with fresh bitterness imbued ; 
And slight withal may be the things which bring 
Back onthe heart the weight which it would fling 
Aside for ever; it may be a sound— 
A tone of music—summer’s eve—or spring— 
A flower—the wind—the ¢cean—which shall wound, 
| Striking the electric chain wherewith we are darkly bound. 
| CHILDE Haron. 

Our thoughts thread strange labyrinths, windings intricate, and mazes un- 
known even to the will. ‘They are, indeed, the only free denizens that 
roam unchecked down the dark slopings which lead to the untrodden ave- 
nues of the past. They alone dare to climb the cloud-clothed battlements 
that look over the dim distance of the future ; they see the mist, the dense 
gathering, the faint gold-bursting that announces sunshine, or the blackness 
that heralds the thunder-storm. Restless when the body _— they wing 
away through the pale starlight of memory; they traverse dreary shores, 
| wildernesses, desolate and wild places, peopled with the distorted shadows 
of wilder realities. When awake, like restive steeds, they start aside at 
! . . 
jobjects that rear up on every hand, and bound away over immeasurable 
| plains, sweeping earth, air, and sky, and even daring to heed the vapory 
j track over which time has hurried. 
| We find monitors in everything around us. The slow-pacing silvery 
‘cloud, as it glides, spirit-like, over the blue fields of heaven, brings before 
our eyes the white-robed idol of our youth, and we sigh to see it vanish like 
the object we adored. The murmuring river, sweeping along in liquid mu- 
sic between its willow-waving banks, rolls away like our cherished hopes, 
and is lost amidst the forgetfulness of the ocean. Even music is heard 
with a sigh; though it awakens the echo of the eternal hills, it dies heavily 


|, upon the heart, like the sweet voices that have for ever faded from our 


jhearth. The dancing leaf falls on our footpath, and its green beauty is soon 


| worn away, like the happiness of childhood. Flowers wither, and friends 


grow cold. The hope of spring too soon bursts into the reality of sum- 
mer; then comes the staid autumn, solemnly demure, and her heavy eyes 
are fixed upon the darkness of winter. Still there are patches of sunlight 
in our paths—tiny glades, which no gloomy umbrage overhangs—spots in 
the unfathomable dreariness of the forest, where we may sit down for a 


/moment and smile, ere we resume our journey through the deep solitudes. 


I was born at the foot of the green hills. The silence of woods, and the 
|overhanging of antique boughs, were but a little distance from my home. 
The song of the cuckoo often rang above my roof-tree. Meadows, rain- 
bow-colored with flowers, spread out near my dwelling. The silver Trent 
wound along past my door. The crown-rose of the whole wreath has not 
to me charm enough to inspire a sonnet. But last spring, heavy with care, 
bowing beneath the cypress, which now binds the poet’s brow in place of 
the laurel, | emerged from the dusty din of the metropolis, and wandered 
among those few green fields, which yet spread like solitary oases around 
its environs. Many a dreary day had glided by, bearing its leaden links 
along, since I had seen a budding hawthorn. Oh! how sweetly came the 
fragrance of that morning air! ‘The birds that sang around me felt not a 
greater thrill of delight than that which gushed silently from my heart; I 
gazed upon the clear sky, and the young green that carpeted the earth, and 
wondered how, amid so much beauty and brightness, sorrow dared to set 
her bleeding heart on such a lovely world. 

Wandering along by an old hedge, stunted and ivied (just such a hedge 
as the blackbird would select, in a more retired place, to build its firm nest) 
I discovered a wild violet. By a mossy bank it grew; the dead leaves lay 


around it, solitary and blue, and beautiful; not another companion near, it 


stood alone amidst the bursting of young leaves and the decay of the old 


kindly affections. Of wit, he had little or none in conversation; and he; ones. I sat down beside it. A little brook gurgled at my feet,—a low 
was too gay to take any delight in discussion ; but his humour was play- | faint melody just audible, not the glad singing of the hill-brook, but a 
ful to buoyancy, and wild even to extravagance ; and he indulged his roam- | mournful murmur. a sound that well accorded with my solitary violet. Had 
ing and devious and abrupt imagination as much in society, as in public he | there been a bed of those lovely flowers, I should have wished for the singing 
kept it under rigorous control. ‘That his private character was exempt | voice of a river, all silver and sunshine; but the brook had a low sound, 
from failings can in no wise be affirmed. The egotism which was charged | and there was but one violet. I sat in silence, and gazed upon it: I won- 
upon his conversation, and in which he only seemed to adopt the habit of | dered if the deep alleys of Somerbywood yet contained those sweet flowers. 
the forensic leaders of his times, was wholly unmixed with anything offen- | I thought of my old schoo!-mistress,—I saw her again seated on the sunny 
sive to others; though it might excite a smile at his own expense. Far | bank; I brought her a handful of the newly-gathered treasures,—she 
from seeking to raise himself by their depression, his vanity was of the | chaunted me the old ballad of ** Queene Eleonare.”” The rest of my little 
best-natured and least selfish kind ; it was wholly social and tolerant, and, | schoolfellows were chasing each other round the old oak trees. The wood 
as it were, gregarious; nay,he always seemed to extol the deeds of | rose before me, the very fir where the stock-dove sat cooing, tapering and 
others with fully more enthusiasm than he ever displayed in recounting his ‘dark. Then the scene changed, and I was in an ancient chapel, amid win- 
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dows, where saints and glories, and the flooding crimson of gules, gorgeous 
in the shields of azure and gold, threw a rich ligat upon the wicked queen 


And there a king “looked a grim look” upon the trembling Earl Marshal, | 
and frowned forgiveness. Poor old Deborah, she has long been dead !—no | 
more shall the speed I made, when running thy errands, tempt those with- 


ered lips to chaunt another ballad. ‘The violets spring up, ungathered by 
thy trembling hand. “Ah!” thou didst say, ‘ when I was a young lass, 
we used to gather violets every spring, and put them amongst our clothes, 
and stick them in our hair, and make ourselves as smart as you please, when 
we wert to meet our sweethearts.” And then I looked at thee, and at thy 
skinny arms and wrinkled face, and the few silver hairs that escaped from 
under thy coal-scoop-like bonnet, and wondered how fourscore years could 
sweep over thee, and not wear away all traces of thy early love. No! 
Deborah, they could not ; thou hadst always a smile and a tear for the first 
violet. 

A solitary flower, a sweet violet, how small a key, opens the door of 
memory '—how the veil rolled from the face of time, the gray, the 
forgotten years moved before me ! I became a youth ;—Park, house, fields, 
rose upon my sight; a lovely girl hung upon my arm—she bore a basket ; 
now her face was hidden by the stem of a mighty tree; again her white 
kirtle faintly glanced between the thick underwood, as she flew from my 
side in search of violets ; anon she emerged from behind the broom-covered 
bank, then stood like an angel of light between me and the sky. And then 
I closed the leaves on Comus, and we listened in the old wood for another 
voice, 

‘To smooth the raven down of darkness till it smil’d.”’ 


And trees started into enchanters, and spirits sung in the brook. We saw 
their long hair wave in the water flags. Then we grew bold, and threaded 
‘“‘lanes and alleys green.” Then I stole away, not far, just so far as to 
see her lovely figure hurrying to and fro, and calling upon my name ; then 
she sat down in despair on the green moss, her white diapery 
‘* Made sunshine in a shady place ;” 

and J thoughtof Una. A knot of wild lilies of the valley shot up beside 
her, like a milk-white lamb. ThenI stole gently up to her—‘* How could 
you leave me ?”’—I looked on her sweet face, on her gentle eyes, as they 
were uplifted in kind reproach, just reaching the margin of tears, and my 
heart reproached me, and I wondered how I could leave her for a moment ; 
then I bound our violets in little bundles, and she soon forgave me. Oh! 
1 could have hidden myself behind the trees again, to be so sweetly forgiv- 
en! But she left me; Death stole her,—how I have hated him ever since ! 
And the dead leaves that were strewn around my lonely violet seem neat 


emblems for a thing so lovely,—for then I thought of her. No, those | 
bright leaves that glittered round the stalk of my little flower were not so_ 


sunny as her silken locks ; nay, the blue of her eye would shame the flow- 
er’s radiance, and her lips—so exquisite! and to die so young! and with 
her heart filled with love! Oh! t would sooner that spring had withheld 
its flowers forever! the sweetest violet that ever blowed withered when she 
died ; the woods will never bear such another! 

A little flower had assumed the rems of my thoughts; how feeble a cha- 
rioteer can drive the fancy! Within one short hour I had visited the old 
forest of Sherwood. Robin Hood, in his garb of Lincoln green, followed 


by his many outlaws, had swept before me. The bugle had sounded through | 


the glimmering glades, and rude drinking-horns were seen waved to and 
fro by powerful arms, keeping chorus to the loud “ Derry Down” that rang 
beneath the greenwood tree. 

The dark groves of Newstead had again risen before the Arcady of Eng- 
land, where the mighty-minded Byron had so often trod. Again I traversed 


those violet-scattered solitudes, again paced the long oaken galleries of that || 


ancient abbey, lifted his skull-cup to my lips, rugged with the dregs of the 


blood-red wine, seeing the smooth lakes on whose surface he loved to ride. i 
or within their sullen depths to plunge. The ruined window, with its eter- | 


nal ivy ; the old fountain, with its quaint imagery, the solemn cloisters, the 
rusted armor, the satyrs partly covered with the green moss—his impressive 
portrait above the wide fire-place—had all risen before me as distinctly as 
when I first saw them. 


That simple violet brought the velvet valley of Sneinton before my mind’s | 


eye,—the rocky hermitage, the flowery banks, on which I loved to sit and 


angle in the sunrise of morning, or the gray twilight of eve. The finny- || 


tribe had but few charms for me, unless it was to see them leap up and 
scatter the loosened silver spray of the river, like fairy-stars in the sun- 
shine, then glide away beneath the clear water. ‘The dreaming trees, the 
distant hills basking in their variegated beauty, the rustling of slender flags, 
the rising and fallingof the water-lilies, the breeze sweeping across the long 
grass, the tall willows bending to their own shadows in the river, the slow 
clouds mirrored below—all these were sights and sounds that accorded well 
with my varying moods. ‘Then those dead leaves so closely surrounding 


a: object of beauty! Oh! how Il ke past pleasures they seemed,—the dark | 
night closing upon a sunny day, the grave surmounting a flower-bed, the || 


bier placed in a ball-room, the funeral bell knelling homeward the wedding 
party, the slow muffled footsteps of death stealing noiselessly behind us! 


beneath the old oak? There was pleasure in the thought—the dingy 
couch, the torn dictionary, the neglected candie, that had burnt down un- 
watched in the moments of wandering thought ; the expiring fire, with its 
dying embers ; the low chilly feeling that follows a sleepless night : the pile 
of paper, showing confusedly its rows of scribbled lines; voices in the 
streets ; the sun struggling through a murky atmosphere ;—form gloomy 
contrasts to the little window in which the woodbine peeped. When free 
from care and refreshed with slumber, the lark awoke us with its song, when 
the woods emerged from their misty canopy, and the early breeze brushed 
the gentle dew from the leaves; when contentment smoothed our pillow, 
and the white wings of peace wafted us into slumber ; when we heard not 
a mournful sound in the brook, and sorrow came not at the sight of the first 
violet. 


THE ODD AND FROLICSOME DUKE. 


Shortly after the Peace of 1748, and shortly before his own death, the 
| Duke had noticed a man, whose air and dress were military—for in those 
| 





days, most wisely, did men wear the costume of the profession to which 
they belonged—the latter having evidently suffered either during the late 
campaign, or the still later period of tranquillity; walking in the Mall 
of St. James’s Park, which, although now a desert, and devoted to no 
body but passengers making a thoroughfare of the domain from one end 
of it to the other, was then, as every body knows, a place of general re 
sort. 

What the change of fashion has done much to achieve, and the 
change of hours even still more, since the Mall was once the favored and 
| favorite promenade of the beau monde, the vivid and tasteful mind of the 
late Mr. Nash has completed. With his unfailing eye for the picturesque, 
with his unabating ardour for the improvement of our metropolis, that ill- 
| used man, to whom London is indebted for Regent-street—a street un- 
| rivalled in any European capital—saw in the dirty marsh, tributary in its 
| damps to a stagnant canal, fenced in with unseemly posts, and fed off by 
| dingy cows—an opportunity of forming a beautiful and attractive promen- 
ade. Look at it now; let those who recollect what the thing was before 
|—a swamp enclosed by a hideous spiked paling, protected by what ought 
| to have been a dry ditch, but which was filled with filth and dirt too 
| odious to be mentioned—let those, we say, who recollect it as it was, look 
at what it is;—one of the most beneficial adornments of our town: and 

this, (we speak it as we have heard the fact,) the result of some two hours 
contemplation of the site, and of a sketch made after a deliberation of no 
longer period. 

Well. it was before this alteration by more than seventy years, that the 
melancholy man, of whom it is now our business to speak, was seen walk- 
ing up and down the Mall, apparently caring for nobody; in fact seeing 

| nobody ; every body, however, seeing him, and as he appeared remarkably 
depressed in spirits, generously resolved rather to laugh at him than other- 
wise. 

| This expression brings to mind the saying of a maid-servant, recorded 
in Mr. Benson Hill’s just published work of “* Home Service at Out and 
Head Quarters,” which we confess made us—why the editorial plural !— 
made me laugh exceedingly. The story is this, as told by Mr. Hill: 

“The servant-maid of the house was one of the civilest creatures pos- 
sible; we liked her and she soon became attached to us, as what follows 

| will exemplify. 

‘‘ Letting me in, one evening she said, 

‘“«*]T beg pardon, sir; but there has been a man after you—on busi- 
ness.’ 

“«* Where from?’ says Hill. 

‘* «Carey-street, if you please,’ replies Betty. 

‘«* What did he want?’ says the artillery officer. 

“Why, of course,’ says Betty, blushing a little, and dropping a sort of 
| half-respectful, half-affectionate courtesy, ‘I don’t knew, sir—but—I—was 
| rather frightened about you, sir ;’ with another kind-hearted sort of glance 
'—‘ because, sir, I—’ 
|| ** Beeause, why?’ said Hill. 

‘¢ Because, sir,’ said the girl, ‘he was rather in a red waistcoat than 
otherwise.’” 

Mr. Hill adds in explanation of the poor girl’s notion of the “ Little bird 
|| with bosom red,” that she had been “in our parts,’ which, we believe 
{means Bristol, where the bailiffs, with disinterested benevolence, wear that 
| badge by which debtors know how to avoid them. However, it turned 

out that the sweet “Robin,” was the servant of a friend of Mr. Hill’s, 
| who had sent to bid him to supper. The phrase which hits ws, is Betty's 
|| “rather than otherwise,” which having inadvertently adopted it, with res- 
| pect to the gentleman in the Mall, has brought upon the reader the plea- 
|, sure of hearing a bit of a book, which he ought to read from beginning to 
end. 

Well—as the Duke of Montague was full of fun—and as nobody, at 
| least of his day, ever equalled him in practical trickeries; he resolved, 
| having seen this meager-faced, melancholy animal crawling about, to make 
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What changes had taken place since I last saw a violet. Could I forget | him a subject for one of his jokes—As the big boy said of the little one 
the dark room, the narrow window on which the sunbeams beat not, lest || at the boarding-school, “hit him again, Bill, he han’t got no friends !”"— 
they should become prisoners. Hope had whispered me away from my | so the Duke said to himself, ‘now all my wig-singeing, and nose-blacking 
green hills; ambition had allured me from my quiet woods; and they had | exploits, will be completely outdone by the “ rig’’—that was the favorite 
all forsaken me—even patience grew weatied with long watching, and bent | word in the year 1739—I shall run upon this unhappy devil with the tar- 
over the pale paperher palercheek. But memory went not away ; she still | nished lace.” 
recognised the blue sky and the bright sunshine, and sighed when she || When a joker wants to joke practically, it adds very much to the point 
thought on such mornings. How fair the primroses grew in Cliftongrove! | of the jest to select as a victim somebody upon whom the joke will have 
—what a gushing of song there was then in the green woods !—how the the most powerful possible effect, and, therefore, the Duke, who was re- 
sunshine slept upon the river !—how the happy breezes were ladened with | solved upon his jest, took care to set his emissaries at work, in order to 
the perfume of violets. Then rose the blossoming hawthorn, the hill-side | ascertain how he could hit him hardest, and cure him of the Don 
white with daisies, the golden glow of king-cups, the gaudy bed of crocus- | Quixote like march, which he thought proper to make up and down the 
ses—all these still existed. And even theif light hearts and merry voices | park. . 
were ringing through the haunts of the dove—Dryads fair as those || His grace’s jackal—and where is there a human lion without one— 
which peopled the forests of poetry. Perchance they were singing the | wriggled and twisted himself about, grinned, showed his teeth, made him- 
songs which I had woven in my happier days. ‘self amiable, and at last, got an opportunity of boring himself out a sort of 

And could they think of me ‘—wish me seated on the well-known bark, |! talking acquaintance with the gaunt hero of the Mall. It turned out that 
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the unhappy man had appropriated the small fortune he had secured with 
his wife to the purchase of a commission in the army, and had behaved, as 
they say, “‘ uncommon well” upon several occasions. 
among so many! And after all his unnoticed—and probably unnoticeable 
—-exertions in destroying his fellow creatures for the good of society, there 
came a peace—and the unfortunate gentleman with the grizzly wig, tar- 
nished lace, and somewhat thin-kneed inexpressibles, was considerably the 
worse for the same ; inasmuch as besides the infliction of half-pay, he had, 
out of his pittance, to support, or endeavor to support a wife, and two fine 
children, all living and thriving as well as they could at Chesterfield, in 
Derbyshire—the spire of the church of which town, by some malconfor- | 
mation of the lead wherewith it is covered, would make any man, tee- 
totaller or not, who looked at it, think that he was not quite right in his 
vision. 

All these embranglements conduced very much to the pleasure which 


the Duke anticipated in playing his trick upon his new victim—a trick | 


which be it observed, for the exceedingly high military offices he held, the 
Duke was, perhaps, the man best calculated in the world to execute. ‘The | 
Duke had taken his measures to ascertain all the facts connected with the 
object of his joke, whose cognomen in the Mall was “ Grizzlewig,” and 
being too good a soldier to think of springing a mine before the train was | 
securely laid, it was not for some days after he had made up his mind to | 


the frolic, that he sent a confidential member of his household to invite | 


old Grizzlewig to dinner; but the meie sending the invitation was no- 
thing—the mad-brained Duke could not obtain all the pleasure he de-. 
sired from the surprise, which Grizzlewig must inevitably exhibit at the | 
message, unless he himself witnessed the effect ; and therefore, this Mas- 
ter-general of the Ordnance, this knight of the Garter, and Grand Master 
of the Order of the Bath, who moreover was Master of the Great Ward- 
robe, and a@ Member of the College of Physicians, took the trouble to 
watch his envoy in order to behold the result of his mission. 

Poor Grizzlewig was seated, as was his wont after his walk, on one of | 
the now exploded and comfortless seats in the Mall, thinking more of be- 


ing inthe King’s Bench than upon it, when the messenger of the Duke ap- | 


proached him. He addressed him, but was not noticed—he was prepared 
for insult, and the word Grizzlewig was all he expected to hear; but, upon 
a gentle repetition of an appeal from his confidential man, the Duke, who 
was at a convenient distance, saw Grizzlewig start as from a slumber, the | 
moment he understood the nature of the invitation. 

The poor gentleman looked astonished—stared about—shook his head as 
if to rouse himself from a nap,in which he had been favored with too | 
sweet adream. But, when awakened to a consciousness of the real state 
of affairs, his spirits sank as much as on the first blush of the thing they | 
had risen. ‘The Duke of Montague,” thought he, ‘is a joker—I am se- | 
lected to be his victim.” Still, for a park-fed gentleman on half-pay, the | 
opportunity of dining with a nobleman so highly connected and with such | 
power in the army was not to be lost. ‘‘ Laughed at or not laughed at,” | 
said poor Grizzlewig, “I must go;” and although the Duke had a /a dis- | 
tance, seen the effect the invitation produced, all that he heard from his | 
messenger was, that the gentleman would be too proud and too happy to | 
dine with his grace the next day, as invited. 

Then came a difficulty with our poor friend as to his dress; in these | 
times that point is by no means distressing. ‘The servants who wait upon | 
a company, nowadays, are generally better dressed than the company them- | 
selves; and if rank and talent are to give the tone, the higher one looks | 
the worse it is: we see our greatest men in rank wearing clothes, which 
their ‘own men” would not condescend to, and talent in the most exalted | 


But what was he | 


'| sure—that it was to gratify her wish, I sent to beg of you to come to me 


to-day.” 
i = Sin,” said the overwhelmed half-pay officer, “‘I am confident that your 
grace would do nothing either to wound my feelings, or degrade me in my 
own estimation. I, sir, have a wife, and family, dependent on me, to whom 
| 1 am devotedly attached; the thoughts which your grace’s observations 
would naturally inspire, never enter my mind; I have but one hope, one 
| wish, in the world, and that is centred in my family. I have—” 
“Ay, ay,” interrupted the Duke, “I admire your feelings. I respect 
| your affection for your family ; but this introduction, this acquaintance, 
need not at all interfere with those, now we are in London.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the half-pay captain, ‘I am—in hopes of getting em- 
ployed—else v 

“Ah,” said the Duke, “I never talk of business here; as for that we 
must take some other time to discuss it. I merely speak of this affazre de 
ceur, and you must let me have my way; if the lady is exceedingly dis- 
agreeable, turn her off and break her heart ; but I do assure you, upon my 
‘honour, that her attachment to you is something so romantic, that I could 
‘not resist the opportunity of bringing you together. 

“Sir,” said the officer, ‘ 1—really—but—” 
| I tell you nothing but truth,” said the Duke, * wait and see how much 
| it will be for your advantage.” 
Dinner was announced; but no lady appeared, but when the batiants 
| were thrown open and the Duke, and our poor friend Grizzlewig, of the 
| park, entered the dining-room, judge the half-pay officer's surprise, when 
| he beheld his own wife and his two darling children. 

“There!” said his Grace, “ that is the lady who has the extraordinary 
prepossession in your favor, and two younger ones, not much behind her in 
affection.” 
| It is impossible to describe the feelings of the little party. 
| Come,” said the Duke, ‘sit down, sit down, and let us dine ; you shall 
talk afterwards, and explain all this to each other, and whatever may be 
wanting in the narrative I hope to be able to furnish.” 

The officer’s wife, although prepared for what was to happen, and there- 
fore not so completely taken aback as her husband, could scarcely support 
herself, while the two children, unfettered and unrestrained by the laws of 
etiquette, ran to their astonished father, and clung round him, in all the 
warmth of youthful affection. 

The course of the Duke’s proceeding had been, as soon as he had ascer- 
| tained the merits and ciaims of his guest, to trace out the residence of his 

lady and the children, and to send a trusty person down to her, for the pur- 
pose of bringing them up to town; at the same time preventing the pos- 
sibility of her communicating the history to her husband. 
| To describe the astonishment, the anxiety, the agitation, of poor dear 
Grizzlewig, when he found himself all at once thus domesticated, as it 
| were, in the house of one of the magnates of the land, would be impossi- 
'ble. The Duke had invited but two friends to witness the scene, which 
_was heightened in its effect, by his placing the children one on each side of 
him, and treating them with every kindness and attention. 
| Come,” said his Grace, “let us drink wine together ; let us be happy ; 
| take no thought of yesterday, my good sir, nor of to-morrow ; suffice it to 
| say, that here we are met, and may meet again.” 
| All these attempts to compose and assure his grace’s visiters were un- 
| availing, except as far as the younger ones were concerned, who appeared 
exceedingly well satisfied to take ‘the goods the gods provide ;” and with- 
| out comprehending the extent of the kindness with which they found them- 
selves treated, naturally followed the advice which the noble lord had of 

















degree, wrapped in rags, which till now have been appropriated to the || fered to their parents. 
scarecrows, whose “danglings” out of doors at night, have been more | While dinner was in progress the Duke got on with his guests tolerably 
serviceable to agriculture, than those of their present wearers appear to || well; but he anticipated the awkwardness which must ensue after the 
have been to husbandry, within. || servants had left the room and the party was left as it were to itself, al- 
In those days, however, Monmouth-street now lost to society and though the presence of the two guests, gentlemen who were in the habit 
history, afforded the temporary means of shining in temporary splendour | of partaking of his grace’s hospitality, was purposely secured, in order to 
on the shortest notice. Whether the invited of the Duke availed him-|) prevent the expression of surprise and gratitude of the strangers, which, 
self of the opportunity of thus burnishing up for the occasion, we know || however much excited and created by what had already passed, were des- 
not, or whether he made a glorious effort at the renovation of his well- || tined toreceive a new stimulus by a sequel to the frolic extant, as far as it 
known wig, | had already gone. 
| Dinner was scarcely ended, and nothing like the possibility of inquiry or 
explanation had been permitted to occur, when the Duke’s attorney—his 
Now, spoil’d of all its jaunty pride, | homme d affaires, the defender of his rights, and the champion of his 
Hangs loose and lank on every side,” | wrongs—was announced : a nice, good, snug-looking “gent,” who was 
history does not record ; but what we do know is, that at about three o'clock | welcomed by the Duke, and placed next to the elder daughter of poor dear 
—late hours for those days—our hero arrived at the Duke of Montague’s, | Grizzlewig, who was, to all appearance, still in a state, not exactly of som- 
and was ushered into his grace’s presence, till which moment, I believe, he | nambulism, for he seemed rivitted to his seat by astonishment, but of som- 
never was fully satisfied of the reality of the invitation. | nolency ; feeling and thinking, even up to the last moment, that all the 
Nothing could equal the warmth and amenity of the Duke's reception ; | passing events were the mere fancies of a vision ; being himself constantly 
in short, it went beyond the ordinary courtesy and graciousness of a great hindered from saying any thing upon the subject, by the admirable tact of 
man to a small one; but in a very few minutes, to poor Grizzlewig’s) the Duke, who kept his retainers always ready to start some new topic of 
astonishment, the Duke, leaving a much more aristocratic visiter, took | conversation, so as to bafile any effort of the astonished half-pay officer to 
him aside, and with an empressement which was extremely staggering, | lead to the point by which his whole mind was occupied. 
said, | The joke, however, as we have just hinted, was not at its height; for 
“ You will, I am sure, excuse me ; but—I know it is rather an imper- after some preliminary observations from the noble host, his grace ad- 
tinent question—are you—forgive me—are you conscious of having | dressing himself to the attorney, inquired whether he had ‘brought it 
created a sensation in the heart of any lady who has seen you occasion- || with him ;” an inquiry which was very respectfully answered in the affirm- 
ally, and 3 | ative. 
‘‘ Sir?’ said the visiter. | Then,” said the Duke, “ we had better send for pen and ink, and pro- 
“ Come, come, come,” said the Duke, ‘don’t deny it. No man isblind | ceed to business without delay.” 
enough, or dull enough, not to know when and where he has planted his Whereupon, the half-pay officer gave his wife a family look, as much 
blow ; you must remember.” /as to say, that he thought they ought to retire; but the diffidence of the 
“Upon my word, sir,” replied the guest, who began to think that his sus- | lady prevented her taking any decisive step, and she preferred risking the 
picions as to having been invited only to be laughed at were correct, “I || passive impropriety of staying where she was, to the active measure of 
know of no such thing !” | quitting the room, ignorant as she was of the ways of the house, not only 
‘“* Well,” said the Duke, “then Z must let you into the secret. There | in the moral, but in the literal and mechanical ‘sense of the words, and 
is a lady—a married woman—I like to be frank—and with a family ; but | wholly at a loss whither she was to go if she ventured to move from where 
she has—you'll say, as | might perhaps, there is no accounting for tastes! she was. 
~—she has set her heart upon meeting you. And I will at once tell you|| The Duke was too much a man of the world not to see how extremely 
what may, perhaps, diminish your surprise at having received an invita-| uncomfortable his guests were becoming, and how well his frolic was “ pro- 
tion from a stranger—your accepting which gives me the greatest plea-| gressing "—it pleased him mightily, and his pleasure was considerably 
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“Which smart when fate was kind, 
Toupeed before and bagg’d behind, 
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heightened, when the attorney, going close to his chair, began in a low | dinary men of their age. England had never before seen two such legal 


veice, reciting some part of the bond or deed, or whatever it was, which his 
noble client was about to execute; during which ceremony, his grace kept 
his eyes so constantly fixed upon his embarrasssed visiters, as to make 
them exactly as he hoped and wished, perfectly miserable. 

“You had better read it out,” said the Duke : “it is by no means a 
mark of good-breeding to whisper before one’s visiters—people always 
take things to themselves ; and as they are here e . 





“My Lord Duke,” said the officer, in a perfect agony of confusion, | 


“pray permit us to quit the room—I am quite conscious of the intrusion, 
but really—I—my love—let us retire,”’ added he to his wife. 

“Stay where youare, my good sir,” said the Duke; “you have often 
heard of my frolics—I like a joke, and I mean to enjoy one to-day, and at 
your expense.” 

The unfortunate gentleman began to think that the Duke was a most 
barbarous and unprincipled person, who could take such pains as he evi- 
dently had done, to put him and his family in a most unpleasant position 


His wife, however, seemed better contented with the course affairs were | 
taking, and made no effort to obey her lord and master’s mandate for re- | 


treat. 

“‘ Read, sir, read,” said the Duke to the attorney, who accordingly be- 
gan in an audible voice, and with good emphasis, to recite the contents and 
conditions of the deed which he held in his hand, and which, in its recital, 
caused the most extraordinary emotions on the part of the half-pay officer 
and his wife that can be imagined, until, by the time it was concluded, 
they were both drowned in tears. The husband, supporting his wife’s head 


upon his palpitating breast, and the two children clinging round them, cry- | 
ing with all their hearts aud souls without knowing why, except that their | 


fond parents had set them the example. 


By the deed, which they had just heard with such surprise and emotion, | 


the Duke settled upon the worthy distressed persons before him, an annuity 
which afforded them a competency ; and so secured, as regarded survivor- 
ship, that the two children who were yet unconscious of their change of 
fortupe, must eventually reap the benefit thus munificently bestowed on 
their father and mother. 

The scene which followed is one which cannot be described, and which 
was so embarrassing to the noble donor, that he broke it up by announcing, 


rivals in her courts, and the time has not since produced any two lawyers 
who can be compared to these great opponents in her Augustan age. 
Widely differing, however, as these two great men did, in character, yet 
they resembled each other in many circumstances of their splendid career. 
They were both elevated by the smiles of the court; they were both, in 
some measure, sacrificed to propitiate the clamors of a party. They both 
trusted too much to the friendship of the regal favorite ; both courted the 
favor of Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, with an earnestness equally intense 
and disgraceful. They had each dark shades in their character. If Coke 
was proud and avaricious, Bacon was meanly subservient ; and unblushing- 
ly took bribes, miscalled presents, from the suitors in his court. If Coke 
was economical, and even parsimonious, he died rich; if Bacon was gene- 
rous and liberal, he died in debt. Thev differed, too, in the nature of their 
attainments. Bacon excelled in general knowledge—was profound in the 
highest walks of philosophy. Coke had paid little attention to these noble 
| researches ; his philosophy made him believe in witches, conjurors, and in 
the promises of the alchemist ; but in history, in all the deep readings of 
the common and statute law, he left his great opponent at an immeasurable 
‘distance. Bacon had the greater genius; Coke the most industry and ap- 
plication; the first had a mind the most comprehensive, and capable of the 
highest flights; the last had the greater power of applicavion and of exclu- 
sive attention. ‘The mind of the one was as utterly incapable of producing 
the Novum Organum, as the other was to luxuriate among the dry immor- 
tal sections of the Commentaries upon Littleton. Queen Elizabeth deci- 
ded in this spirit, when Essex so perseveringly advocated Bacon’s interests 
for the vacant solicitor-generalship ; she admitted his philosophy when 
she doubted the depth of his law. Their rivalry, too, was remarkable both 
| for its intenseness and its long duration. They were rivals as pleaders ; 
competitors for the same law offices under the crown; and even struggled 
| to obtain the same lady in marriage. Both of these two great men attain- 
| ed the highest legal situations. at became the head of the court of 
|| equity ; Coke held the highest common law office in the gift of the crown. 
| Both were charged with malversation in the administration of their official 
| duties: one with the unsoundness of his life, the other with the badness of 
| his equity. The king removed his chief justice ; the parliament impeach- 
‘ed and disqualified the chancellor. Both died in disgrace, though they had 


himself, that coffee was ready, and in return for acknowledgments and partially recovered the smiles of royalty. Bacon was at the house of a 
fervent expressions of gratitude on the part of the recipients, merely en- | stranger, in which he had taken refuge, when he was suddenly attacked 
treated them to say nothing about it; declaring upor his honor, that | with his mortal malady; and Coke had hardly a more peaceful death, for 
if he could have found a more agreeable or satisfactory way of employ- | jn his last hour, his house was searched, and his papers seized by the offi- 


— his time or his money, he should not have played them such a 
trick. 

We presume there scarcely exists a human being so squeamish or fasti- 
dious as to find fault with a practical joke, qualified and characterised as 
this was. Every man has a right to do good after his own fancy ; and 
if he can so contrive as to make his benevolence to others, produce 
amusement to himself, nobody surely ought to object to the modus ope- 
randi. 

The Duke's propensity for blending fun with philanthropy became so 
notorious, that even his military inferiors had, on many occasions, resort to 
measures likely to provoke his laughter, in order to carry their serious 

ints. 


A story is told of him, that being one day at Woolwich, in his capacity 


of Master-general of the Ordnance, a corporal who had long borne a high 


character in the Royal Artillery, but who had been, for some convivial in- | 


discretion, reduced to his previous “private station” in that gallant and 
distinguished corps, made humble petition to his grace that he would re- 
store him. 

“Not a bit of it,” said his grace ; “I cannot overlook your miscon- 
duct, After your behaviour, I should as soon think of making the tin 
gunner on the weathercock there, a corporal as you,” pointing to the vane 
on the dome of the foundery, which represents an artilleryman in the act of 
firing a cannon. 

The man of course drew back, and said no more. About three months 
afterwards the Duke paid another visit to Woolwich, and again the dis- 
graced private made his application to be restored. 


mm 


‘‘How dare you ask me, sir!” said the Master-general; ‘didn't I tell | 


you when I was last here, that I would as soon sce the gunner on the 
weathercock made a corporal as you ?”’ 
When casting his eye upon the object to which he referred, he beheld, 


to his utter amazement, the little figure in question, decked out with the | 


ribbons on its arm, which, in those days, were the distinctive marks of the 
corporal’s uniform. 

“Why, by Jove!” said the Duke, at once seeing the point of the joke, 
and comprehending in a moment that his unhappy applicant had so pro- 
moted the little tin figure, ‘he is a corporal. You are a sharp fellow, 
my lad; his time is come, and so is yours—you are a corporal, too.” 








COMPARISON BETWEEN COKE AND BACON. 

[t begins with Bacon’s eloquent letter published in “The Cabala,” and 
adds—** Such were the angry though half friendly, admonitions of the great 
Bacon to his talented rival. He could find in Coke’s character but two 
causes of accusation—he was avaricious, he was talkative. 'The man who, 


with an immense professional income, buried himself in his chambers, | 


could have had but few sources of expenditure. Coke’s income, from his 
studious habits, would of necessity largely exceed his expenditure ; and, if 
he did talk occasionally at too great a length, it is a crime which other 
great judges have committed with perfect impunity ; and their sovereigns, 
ar greater monarchs than James the First, never thought they ought, in 
consequence, to be removed from the bench. And if Coke did not always 
write or talk in the language of a philosopher, neither did he use to his 


ceipts for the wages of his corruptions. It is little surprising, that if these 
were Coke’s greatest crimes, that it should be said of him by his master, 
King James, ‘whatever way that man falls, he will alight upon his legs.’ 


cers of the crown. Coke was ten years of age when Bacon was born ; 
they had both the advantage of powerful connexions ; both married well. 
Bacon had the most brilliant, Coke the most lengthened career, for he 
‘survived his great opponent about eight years. Time, which sobers the 
‘contentions of political parties, has assigned to each their respective meed 
of praise and of condemnation. The general reader has long since yielded 
‘to both their equal measure of praise and reprobation. The name of Coke, 
to students of England's history, brings to mind his immortal Comments, 
his Reports, and the way in which he bullied poor Raleigh at Winchester 
|| Bacon’s name he associates with all that is triumphant in modern experi- 





| mental philosophy and disgraceful in the conduct of a chief judge in equity. 


They are both men ; both had their weak points; and both are entitled to 
_the grateful plaudits of posterity. 


— 


ANECDOTES FROM THE LIFE OF FERRARI. 





|| Strange as it may appear, Ferrari was in his day a composer of much 


celebrity. Such is fame, and so passes away the breath of that short- 


| lived spring called fashion! Yes; the abbés and the beauties of the old 


school sang the melodies of Ferrari; at Versailles and at Trianon his 
| talent was never questioned. His reputation grew out of avery trifling cir- 
| cumstance. He contrived to set music to a certain interesting history, 
| commencing “ Quand l’Amour naquit a Cythere,” &c., then in high favor 
with the ladies of Paris, and which sets forth how love, nursed by inno- 
| cence, but fed with too many sweets by enjoyment, died in the arms of 
the latter; together with other matters which assuredly the Abbe did not 
|| find in his breviary. From that moment commenced the fame and good 
| fortune of Ferrari ; all the ladies talked of him, all houses were opened to 
| him, he received his guineaa lesson, and as he was a good-natured, easy 

man, he willingly left to Gluck, and his antagonist, Piccini, all the tor- 
| ments and honors of genius. At length the young Tyrolese visited Na- 
|ples, and ate his macaroni with the great, the good, the simple-minded 
| Paesiello; and from his sketches of the domestic life of this great musi- 
| cian we gather that it resembled that of most Neapolitans. Without 
| hopes or fears, present pleasure was his first, his only object. Vesuvius 
'' might vomit death, and threaten Naples with its burning cinders, he heeded 
| not; provided the evenings were spent in amusement, the arts poured forth 
| their captivating treasures, and the sun induced that delicious and trance- 
| like langour, which partakes equally of the delights of sleeping and waking, 
| the maestro was contented. Ferrari long enjoyed his tranquil life, with 
| Paesiello, his wife, Vesuvius, the pretty singers of Naples, a clear and 
| starry sky, a sea bright as crystal, admirable music, and people ever gay 
and good-tempered, ever ready to enjoy, and to share their eg me 

with others. Among other things, he was delighted with the Malaga 
| wine, the punch ala Anglaise,and delicious pastry prepared by Madame 
| Paesiello. The more Vesuvius raged, the greater delicacies covered the 
table of the musician. The alarum pealing from every belfry, the 


| processions along the sea-shore, the lamps lighted before the images of 
| the Virgin, the stillness of the air, the blackness of the night, the calm- 
|/ness of sea, the silence on the earth, the disparition of the stars, and the 
jets of fire that shot from the brow of Vesuvius, all sufficiently astonished 


sovereign the language of the convicted betrayer of justice, or write re- | 


and terrified Ferrari, but made no impression on the tranquil mind of Pae- 


| siello, who in his little study facing the volcano, sat calmly composing his 
|| Antigone; while the smell of myhr and incense rose from every street, on 
k ‘every side was heard the drumming and strumming of tambourines, 
Str Edmund Coke and Francis Lord Bacon were by far the most extraor- | 


guitars, and mandolines, and groups of dancers were seen under every 
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oe At Naples Ferrari encountered that modern Venus, the lovely 
sady Hamilton, and the celebrated Acton. 

The beautiful Lady Hamilton made a deep impression on his Italian 
heart, and often did he join his voice to those of the lazzaroni, who, seeing 
the beautiful Englishwoman riding through their streets, would exclaim— 
“It is the Holy Virgin herself! che bella!” Ferrari did not Jearn much, 
and Paesiello, who, doubtless perceived that he was not destined to be- 
come a genius, contented himself with bestowing on him a liberal allow- 
ance of macaroni and punch a l’ Anglaise, by way of completing his musi- 
cal education. 

The celebrated trombone-player, Mariotti, came to Naples, after having 
passed through Rome, where the Pope had given him his blessing. The 
King wished to hear him. He was a very nervous man, and the image of 
his Holiness, whose benediction he had just received, was still strongly 
impressed on his imagination. He played his first piece well, but timid- 
ly ; the second better; and the third with such power and expression, that 
the King rose from his seat, and, laying his hand on his shoulder, said to 
him, “‘ you are henceforth first trombone of my chapel and of my Theatre 
San Carlos.” ‘‘ Most holy father!” replied the confounded Mariotti, * I 
thank your Holiness!” ‘My holiness! Come hither,” cried the King to 


his consort in the Neapolitan patois, ‘‘ come here, and see this mad Bolog- | 


nese, who has made me a Pope !” 


Ferrari, like the good-natured, easy musician he was, became acquainted 
with all the noble diettant: at Naples, and especially intimate with Count 
Skavronski, a Russian nobleman, who would take none but musical attend- 
ants into his service, and who, by compelling our poor friend to drink with 
him, brought him to the very verge of the grave. One day a Russian 
princess sent the count a servant, whom she warmly recommended to his 
notice. Skavornski was then seated at his piano, modulating, very much 
to his own satisfaction, from tonic to dominant, and from dominant to to- 
nic, while Ferrari, seated near him, assisted him with an occasional bravo! 
The count, without interrupting his preluding, began his interrogations— 
“What is your name, friend!” ‘ Barthelemy, at your excellency’s ser- 
vice.” ‘Do you know any thing of music!” “No, my lord.” “ But 
you can play a little on the violin!’ ‘No, my lord.” ‘Nor on the 
violincello'” ‘Neither, my lord.” The count grew impatient, but, 
without discontinuing his modulations, and without even raising his eyes 
to the servant, began to sing—‘ Monsieur Barthelemy is a stupid aniinal, 
and I will not have him.” ‘The impudent valet, not in the least discon- 


certed, sang, “ Very well, my lord, I care not, some one else will.” | 


“‘ Bring the book and inscribe Barthelemy directly in my list of servants,” 
exclaimed the count, delighted at the impudence and ready wit of the 
man. 

In 1787, Ferrari was introduced at Versailles, and was present at the 
royal mass. Madame Campan undertook to introduce him to the Queen, 
and, to avoid the formality of a regular presentation, contrived that the 
introduction should take place, as if accidentally, in her own apartment. 
Ferrari was discovered at the piano when the Queen entered ; he was in- 
troduced, and she commanded him to accompany her in some airs from the 
opera of Le Roi Théodore. “Your protegé,” said the Queen to Madame 
Campan, “is an excellent musician, but he has the fault of most young 
people,—he times all his movements a little too fast.” But Ferrari re- 


plied that her Majesty was mistaken ; that it was she, onthe contrary, who | 


slackened the time, and that he would not, for all the gold in the universe, 
spoil the music of Paesiello, his master, by humoring the whims of royalty. 
Bravo Ferrari! 

In 1790, Ferrari visited London, and met with the same success he had 
experienced in Paris. He composed romances and marked appogiaturas, 
and his pockets were quickly filled with English guineas. At length, 


‘forward, but this is the virtual result of all that has transpired. Any one 
who expends his indignation on Court Physicians and Bedchamber Women 
only shows that he is no match for the Major-domo of the Palace, whose 
dupe he is. Let not the public be duped by the Major. He loves to laugh 
at them in his sleeve while he puts them on a wrong scent. He has play- 

‘ed off the trick many atime before. Will it always succeed! We think 

‘not. The Physician’s is a minor offence; and, as surely as the minor is 

‘included in the mayor, he is not the person to whose behaviour the public 

ought to limit their inquiries, nor his the only dismissal from the Palace to 

| be demanded as the price of conviction. It won't do to execute the law 
on the Charley Bateses of the Court while the Fagin remains undisturbed. 

The tables are now turned. Those who first, by imputations thrown out 
'in a spirit of wanton brutality, imposed upon a virtuous lady the necessity 
| of vindicating her character, never before aspersed, must now defend their 

''own—a somewhat harder task! As long as this business is attempted to 

‘be hushed up, so long will the worst suspicions be entertained in regard to 

/it and the worst construction be put upon the actions of those whose eredit 
it involves; and if the noble Lord whom it especiaily implicates possesses 

|half the nous and cunning commonly attributed to him—but of which the 

‘display seems chiefly confined to the back-stair, or if he knows any thing 
of the nature of that public opinion—which it used'to be thought necessary 

| for a Prime Minister to study—he must know that an ample explanation is 

‘now the only course which can give satisfaction, or vindicate—if blameless 
in this affair—his own character and conduct. But of so much intelligence 

‘there is no prospect. For any deference to public opinion—for any abate- 

_ment of the upstart insolence and * pride of office’’—of the overweening 
confidence in the omnipotence of Court favor, and ostentatious indifference 
to all other support, which have marked the behaviour of Lord Melbourne 

‘since the commencement of the present reign,—if a hope was entertained 

before, that hope is at once extinguished by the correspondence now made 

| public. The noble Lord has given us a thousand clear proofs within the 
|| last eighteen months, that he neither knows public opinion nor cares for it. 
|| He may “know Anne’s mind,” perhaps, ‘as well as another does’’—of 
| that we say nothing ; but of the mind of the country, or of the feelings, 

] wishes, or interests of any other party in the state but one, he manifestly 

‘makes no account. We are indeed obliged to believe to a certain extent 

|| (and this is the most grievous part of the whole business) that a correspond- 

|| ence exists between the behaviour of the servant and the disposition of the 
mistress. It is a mode of inference which often inflicts injustice on the 
| latter party; but how can it be altogether avoided '—extept indeed by the 
| obvious alternative of dismissing the obnoxious menial. If you sawa pow- 
|\dered puppy slamming the door of a great house in the face of a respect- 
| able elderly woman, it would no doubt be very uncharitable to take such 
|, insolence as a type of the manners of the lady of the house ; yet it cannot 
|| be denied, that on the minds even of the most charitable such a scene 
would inevitably leave unfavorable impressions ; it would not be believed 
| that such a footman could be retained in service by his mistress without 
|| some covert participation in the spirit of his proceedings. How important, 
| then—how due to justice and truth—to remove such monstrous and inju- 

‘rious impressions—in the only manner in which they can be removed—by 

the removal of the author of them, the insolent and audacious footman 

| himself! 

| Can her Majesty be sensible in what light the conduct of her servant is 

| likely to place her own intentions? can she be satisfied to be regarded 

| through such a medium! Is she conscious of the nature of the libel of 
|' which Lady Flora Hastings has been made the victim? is she aware that 

‘| where guilt is gratuitously imputed, the proof of innocence affords no repa- 

||ration; that the insult, added to injury, which has been offered to Lady 

|| Flora, is, with all its circumstances, irreparable ; that to omit any article 
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glutted with pudding and success, he returned to visit his native country, | of satisfaction under these circumstances is to heap wrong on wrong? Is 
and brought back from it, not original melodies, but amusing anecdotes, of her Majesty aware that, amongst these circumstances, there are some which 
which the following is a specimen :—One cold December night an inhabi- | raise impressions so deeply injurious to the credit of certain of her own de- 
tant of a little village in Tyrol threw open his window, and remained stand- || pendents—impressions of motives more base, daring, and criminal, than 
ing at it with very little more clothing than nature gave him. ‘ Pierre!” | even that of ruining the character of an innocent woman—that investiga- 
cried a neighbor who was passing up the street, “what are you doing tion is as indispensable to the vindication of the conduct of those parties, 
there?” “I amcatching a cold.” “ What for, pray?” ‘That I may | if free from the guilt now laid to their account, as it is to the satisfaction 
sing bass to-night at mass !” ‘ofthe public in any case? Is she aware that, in spite of these things, ex- 

Ferrari's last speculation was the publication of two little volumes of |, planation—even exp/anation—has been denied, and that applications, tem- 
anecdotes, with which his memory was richly stored, and from which the | perate and strong in justice, made by those in the position of the injured 


foregoing passages have been selected. The greater number of the ame- 
teurs and musicians of the last forty years are there reviewed in a lively, 
ood-humoured manner; and the musical world of Rome, Naples, and 
ondon, is assuredly better set forth in these unpretending little volumes, 


than in the musical dissertations and scientific notices of many more pro- | 


fessed writers. 





THE HASTINGS’ CORRESPONDENCE. 


The long correspondence which has taken place between the mother of | 


Lady Flora Hastings and Lord Melbourne, has appeared in so many prints 
that we do not think it advisable to give it a place in our columns; but 


that our readers may not loose sight of this scandalous business, so likely — 


to have a material effect on the present Ministry of England, we subjoin 
the following from the vigorous pen of a clear-headed writer. 


This correspondence is characteristic and significant. Though far from 
clearing up—still further from terminating—the matter in dispute, it mate- 
rially advances the inquiry, while placing the whole subject in a point of 
view more than ever calculated to pique the curiosity, to enlist the sympa- 
thy, and to arouse the suspicion of the public. It is impossible to read it 
without perceiving that much more remains behind unread—because un- 
written, but which, being both written and read, may lead to ulterior con- 
sequences—now sought to be averted by all the arts of shuffling, lying, and 
blustering. In vain!—nothing so scandalous ever went so far, without 
going further ; and we shall be greatly mistaken indeed if this affair rest 
here. The Favorite now stands at the bar of public opinion charged with 
a complicated delinquency; other words are used and other names put 


| party, have been rudely and superciliously rejected by those on the offend- 
'|ing side? and that this has been done in her Majesty’s name! It is pre 
| bable that her Majesty is acquainted with the facts, but not with the spirit 
| of the facts. 

The reader will observe, that the correspondence now published intro- 
| duces a new feature in the relations between the noble lackey and the roy- 
| al mistress. Aslong as we contemplated those relations only in the effects 
which they were supposed to produce, it was difficult to determine the 
strictness of the sympathy which entered into them; and from this very 
uncertainty some comfort was derived, for it left us full liberty to reason 
| agreeably to our wishes, and to decide that it was ampossible that conduct 
| so gross, so’ indecent, so unmanly, could receive the approbation of a mind 
'|so gentle and so innocent: we rested assured, in the absence of proof to 


\ 
{ 
| 


i the contrary, that an influence prevailed, ora combination of influences, so 
potent in mischief as to stifle even the voice of royalty—‘ a power behind 
‘the throne, greater than the throne”—that the proceedings of the menial 
|| did not express the mind or manners of the mistress, and that time, which 
explains all things, would explain this. We would respectfully entreat 
her Majesty to mark the difference to which we have alluded. In the 
correspondence between the Dowager Marchioness of Hastings and the 
‘nobleman who has been supposed (perhaps falsely) to rank as a Favorite 
| with her Majesty, his Lordship himself professes to speak her Majesty’s 
| feelings and sentiments ; and the public will now be under the necessity of 
|| identifying these with any expressions used by the noble Lord in the pre- 
'| sent or in any future correspondence of his Lordship’s on the same subject. 
This, we repeat, should beget a grave caution in the mind of her Majesty, 
| and a timely revision of the whole of this affair, to say nothing of the pre- 
\| sent constitution of the Royal Household. If things go on much longes 
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as they have done, the Court calendar will be a feature to be suppressed in 
a family newspaper; and, after announcing the fact of a levee having taken 
place, we shall have to add, in the words of a Police report—* but the par- 
ticulars are not fit for publication.” 
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THE CORSAIR. 


NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, JUNE 1, 1839. 


LONDON NOVELS AND NOVEL-READERS 











What reprobation such a system would meet with now a-days!!! Still, 
there were some editors at that period, whose consciences had a mighty 
struggle with their interests, but they compromised their qualms by prais- 


| ing the type, the paper, and the binding. This answered the purpose, it 


| got the work read and thumbed and snivelled over. These productions 
| were always returned to the library in a humid state, and were dried in a 
| small oven in the cellar, and replaced on the shelves. The greatest class 
| of readers was amongst the housemaids, some of whom were frequently 
‘seen cleaning the steps, with a mop in one hand and “ The Hyena 
' Lover” in the other. Chimney sweeps and barber's boys read novels 
| then, so did frowsy old maids and grumbling bachelors; not an aristocratic 
| kitchen was there in the vast Metropolis without two or three odd volumes 
part of the leaves of which had been used to papillotte cookey, or illumi- 
| nate the under butler’s meerschaum. The Novelocracy of this genus re- 
| ceived a powerful incentive in Mr. Thomas Skinner Surr, who reversed by 
| anticipation the present fashion of dramatising prose works. He novelised 
|“ George Barnwell,” sixty thousand copies (more or less) were sold of the 
_ twenty-four editions (encore) through which it passed in less than thirty 
| days. During that eventful month no chimneys were swept, no beards 
| properly doctor’d, the dinners of the gentry were spoiled, the wine weak- 
_ened by the butler’s tears that fell’ into it whilst being transferred to the 
‘decanter. The boys cocked their hats a /a Barnwell, and put on a most 
uncle-murdering look—the maids trimed their tarnished bonnets en Milwood, 
| in order to appear as captivatingly bewitching as possible. This novel did no 








THIRTY YEARS AGO, OR THEREABOUTS. 


The age of chivalric novels, of ether cramm’d knights, of skeleton | 
lovers, of magic mirrors, and of haunted castles, is past, gone, annihilated, | 


| good, for the NewgateCalendar for the following quarter presented many ex- 
| tra cases of abduction, seduction, and reduction, five of forgery, and eight of 
Unclecide. Tyburn Tickets, (as the Death warrants were then termed, 
because the criminal was carried through that Turnpike, free, to the place 


extinct. Scott with his ponderous battle-axe gave the first blow—Bulwer of execution,) were in plentiful requisition, and it was considered a fashion- 
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with his couched lance followed—Marryat made a complete “riddle” with | able end, to be Barnwell’d into eternity. The romantic furor at that time 
his eight-and-forty pounders—whilst D’Israeli and James, supported by I was so uncontrollable that uncles were becoming scarce,—Milwoods plen- 
Theodore Hook and Horace Smith hovered upon the flanks. The banner | tiful, and the judges in consequence, lost no opportunity of hanging all 
of Waverley, waved-in the very Heart of Mid-Lothian. The os’ those who were found guilty of sticking knives between old gentlemen’s 
was acknowledged—The King’s Own pronounced to be unassailable—The |! rips. 

Young Duke admitted to possess great power—even the shade of Riche- } Westward of St. Pauls’ dwelt a few moderate publishers, who occa- 
lieu was invoked to apply the Sayings and Doings with which the shafts | sionly indulged the world with a fashionable romance. Mrs. Ann Rad- 
of satire were teeming. These indomitable heroes formed the leaders of | cliffe kept the field for many years in the ghost and goblin line, her “ Mys- 
the crusade, and the first point d’assaut was “The Minerva Press, Library, | terics of Udolpho,” stands pre-eminent on the list. By the way, reader, a 


Printing and Publication Office” in Leadenhall Street. This establish-| 
ment was peculiarly located for the emission of the horrible, the miracu-| 
lous, the thrilling, killing, heart-drilling, lucubrations of sky-cleaving | 
ranters, for it was bounded on the West by Whitechapel, and on the North 
by Houndsditch, both of which neighbourhoods furnished innumerable | 
thumbers to the small duodecimos which were daily spawned upon the | 
world by Mamma Minerva. Before we proceed further we may as well | 
give the readers an inventory of the goods, chattels, and wares, with which || 
this great emporium started, under the superintendance of (we think) A. | 
K. Newman, & Co., viz. one bag of crossbones—sixty-five skulls—a barrel | 
of blood—two dozen bleeding hearts—forty ghosts and gostlings—a score | 
of demons- thirty witches—a hundred weight of arsenic—a tub of prus-| 
sic acid—an immense gibbet—twenty-five coffins—a handfull of skinny | 
fingers—sixty maniacs—three ponds to drown in, four feet deep—a quarter. 
of a mile of blue fire—two hundred flashes of first-rate lightning—thunder | 
to last six months—a gross of corpses—twelve pair of winding sheets—a 
box of daggers—two hundred virgins—ditto widows on the look out—two| 
cloven feet—and a tail. These were carefully arranged on shelves, | 
labelled and ticketed, ready to supply the demands of Novel-writers. Loose 
upon the floor, en vrac, lay heaps of fashionable lords, ambitious countesses, | 
gamblers, roves, monks, nuns, babies, brigands, blood-stained vests, pistols, } 
blunderbusses, half-moons and whole moons. Here was a pretty formida- | 
ble warehouse of horrifications, and in the first week they published above | 
a dozen new works in, from two to eight volumes each; fortunately for | 
the Literary world we have preserved their titles, which we herewith pre- | 
sent tothe gracious readers of the Corsair. 

Seduction, or the Love-tipped Whisker—Blood will out, or the Gory, 
carving knife—The Comet’s tail or Moonlight Darkness—The Lost Garter | 
—The Rival Maggots—The Poisoned Petticoat—The Murdered Kitten— 
The Generous Gin-drinker—The Concubine of the North—The Fata] 
Potato—The Headless Hushand—The Hyena Lover—The Monk with the | 
Tron Nose—The Singing Skeleton—The Inebriated Spectre—The Victim of | 
Sensibility—The Haunted Pocket—The Shoe of Death. 

A copy of these works bound in marbled paper with leather backs was | 
sent to all editors and reviewers, who had a set of stereotyped laudations } 
which were applied indiscriminately by the tender mercies of the compo- 
sitor: they consisted of “thrilling interest,”—* sterling truth,”—“ elated | 
style,”—“‘vein of pathos,”—‘rich treat,”—‘“ well sustained tale,”—| 
** sparkling wit,”—* immortal name for the author,”—“ fresh laurels,” &c. | 
&c. Such little notices, ridiculously, and perhaps jealously, called | 
puffs, were bestowed by Editors, without even torturing themselves with || 
reading, provided the work to be noticed was advertised in their papers. | 





| 





wee anecdote about this work, if you please. A drawling exquisite of 
those days, who pretended to read everything, and to be acquainted with 
all the fashionable circles, was asked by a literary friend, what he thought 
of the Mysteries of Udolpho. We replied ‘“* Why—haw—the Mistress of 
Hugh Dolpho—she’s a devilish fine woman, saw her at the opera last 
night, Hugh asked me to go home and sup with them, but I was engaged 
three deep—an excellent fellow, Hugh, pon honor!’ Schedoni, or the 
Italian, by the same author, and in the self-same style, followed, and made 
a violent sensation in all the nervous departments. But the work which 
turned female boarding-schools topsy-turvy, and threw chambermaids into 
fits, was, The MONK! by M. G. Lewis, author of the Castle Spectre, 
ablue fire tragedy and Adelgitha, a blustering ditto. This Romance 
brought on a“ reign of terror’ to Pas, Mas, Guardians and Duennas. 
The book was read by every creature from 8 to 80, because every creature 
was told ‘bat :t was too bad to be read. The press decried it as monstrous, 


| the parson from his pulpit pronounced it blasphemous, and every now-and 


then a newspaper informed us that it had been publicly burned in the mar 
ket-place amidst the shouts and execrations of the people. Still it was 
the rage; edition after edition streamed from the press, and the Monk 
usurped the place of the Bible, the spelling-book, and the grammar. There 
were Monk Cotillions and Monk Waltzes—Monk caps and Monk sleeves 


|, —Monksofas and Monk bedsteads—nothing went down but Monk ! Monk !! 


Monk!!! 
This mania could not—did not last very long. Upon the horizon of 


| Literature appeared two sister stars, whose brilliant and delicate light de- 
| stroyed the lurid glare by which.the world was half blinded. Reason as- 


sumed, or resumed her throne, and the Minerva territory was entirely 
abandoned to its plebeian supporters. In every boudoir, on every draw- 
ing-room table, in every studio and library, were found The Scottish Chiefs 
—Thaddeus of Warsaw—The Pastor's Fire-side; the most elevated 
classess of society were enraptured with the bravery of Wallace or the 
patient endurance of Sobieski’s fried, and the heroic achievements of the 


| Duke of Ripperda and the Talleyrandic craft of Philip Wharton, all, so 


admirably shadowed forth by the talented Misses Porter. These works 
were the constant theme of conversation, they were chaste and classical, 
evidently the emanations of pure minds. These highly gifted sisters were 
hard pressed by a very successful rival, in the person of Miss Owenson, 
now lady Morgan, who came from Ireland with the manuscript of her first 
novel in her trunk. It was entitled the Novice of St. Dominick, to be 
printed in TEN voLumEs. On applying to the publisher, she was desired 
to curtail it—she complied and reduced it to six! this would not do, and 
rather than not have it brought out, she reluctantly cut it down to four 
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large octavos. This said Novice of St. Dominick is a first-rate production, fort in satirical composition to any other pen than that of the writer of the 
and would even now well pay for the trouble of reading it. The recep- “ Hits at the Times.” 

tion it met with was perfect, and stimulated the fair authoress to further ! There is the same playful and salient wit—the same modest forbearance 
exertions. Shortly afterwards she produced The Wild Irish Girl and Ida | of all allusion to self, and the same “‘ gentlemanly tone” pervading both. 
of Athens, and in due course The Wild Irish Boy and Florence Macarthy. | To be sure the “ O’Hum”’ production evinces in a peculiar manner a most 
The later works of this English De Stael are France, Italy, The Princess, | scrupulous and tender regard to the feelings of others, and a punctilious re- 
and The Book of the Boudoir. The elevated style of these novels was spect to the proprieties of authorship. It is more lively and amusing, indeed, 
above the comprehension of the worshippers at the shrine of Minerva, and \ and on the whole is better written, than the first and earlier production— 
they adhered raanfully and womanfully to the blue fire, bloody hands, and evincing more reflection and a deeper penetration into the motives and ac- 
broken-ribbed skeletons. Suddenly an unforetold comet flashed through | tions of men. Yet this may all be accounted for by the fact that they 
the sky, the fiery orb whizzed and whirled along to the lofty element like || were written to effect entirely different objects. 

the streaked lightning of the tropics. It was a new and dazzliug meteor; It was to elevate the writer to the dignity of an author that the first was 
to the existing generation—a beacon flag to posterity—Men called it | written,—the object of the latter is evidently to sink the objects of its at- 

WAVERLEY. tack to the level of the assailant. 


Its source none knew—none could fathom—it seemed a self-engendered | We have indeed learned that there is a renegade foreigner prowling 


fire, emitting from time to time sparkling and brilliant substances, that | about our streets, who after playing jackall to the genuine author in other 


iP ; . . | literary matters, claims all the honors of the authorship of this masterly 
coiled themselves into separate bodies of light and bec . ; ’ P J 
The metaphor is getting too much for us, descendons un peu! Sir Wal- ! 6 ora ohana Bow pote tng er "in 
| a ’ r re — one »\—_ey 

ter Scott, after many years of concealment, although suspected, confessed | P j rainen renegade)—ever 
himself the author of the Waverley novels. How shall we speak of this ] have known any one of the individuals so earnestly attacked and so dexter 

; See | ously hit off? He is but newly arrived among us, and has judici . 
mighty genius, this explorer of all hearts, this friend to human nature, the | a is citeeeniniliaandliie deaiile 7 hee of @ = ” - : 7 pote enw 
herald of its virtues and the apologist for its crimes? Lines, pages, vol- } -. reas eel» ro a Soe 


; || isnow base enough to rob of his literary renown. Most unpardonable in- 
umes have been written, but they have fallen immeasurably bencath the | gratitude ! 4 y , 


' brilli SE snag , 
standard of his deserts. Eloquence the most brilliant, pathos the most in- | This miscreant knows nothing of the gentlemen alluded to in “ Life in 


tense ; t i the statesman, the tear of the poet, and the | y : 
- a the stern tribute of he stat ’ ¢ re poet, and th |New York,’’—the real author does. He has never been loaded with benefits 
sorrowing brow of the philosopher, are all condensed into one monumental ; , 
: ‘ ; ‘ | at their hands—the grateful author has. He could have no motive for love 
wreath which will rest imperishable, aye and forever, upon the tomb of | . ‘ : 
nor enmity—not so with the actual author.—There is another circumstance 


ott. e was the master spirit of the age, competitor he had a! ; ‘ : ge 
Seott. He wee the master spirit of bees whe had none!!! thst renders this renegade’s claim preposterous. ‘ Life in New York,” is 


With all ou ye a eneration for immortal Shakspea ope we || ae ; 
hall = a se ; em 5 ie ~" - d 6 maine me red a work of infinite wit, and of that choice and attic quality, characteristic 
shall be pardon i IN ays of Sc apna : 
a oo We men | of its gifted author. It betokens the most consummate knowledge of cha- 


im without an equal. Reader, is it no ightful r tion. that su on || , : ; : sel 
h q R vidi tadelig eflec hat such mer racter and the motives of men, with a just, an entire appreciation of self. 


wrote in the language which is our own? France, keep your Voltaire and | . . pena: 
guag » keepy oltaire and | Now the foreign starveling who claims the credit of writing it, is the very 


our Corneille ; Germany, revel in your Goethe ; Spain, run crazy with . ?, 
y : Ys y A ae y same personage who, in the columns of the most scrupulously nice and 


Calderon and Do Vogs, end lisly with Tesco end Dunte—wo have cur’ delicately modest paper in America, wrote those very natural, gentleman 
7 i S) rs é B 
Scott and our Shakspeare, reach them if you can!!! ; y ae ae 


|| and harmless reflections on the characters of certain English gentlemen 

But this is a novel theme, and we must “return to our muttons.” Scott | and ladies, wherein he merely remarked, among other equally delicate and 
divided his prose writings into three classes. Romances, novels, and | innocent observations, that L.E.L. (the honored,—the tearfully lamented 
tales. Of the first, Ivanhoe we think the best, of the second Kenilworth, i Miss Landon) became the mother of achild before her marriage, and caused 
and of the third, the Heart of Mid-Lothian. What characters in any ! it to be left to the tender mercies of chance on the threshold of its supposed 
work of fiction, ancient or modern, stands out in broader relief, and truer | father. Now can it be possible that this miserable traducer of his coun- 
coloring, than Sir Brian the Templar, Amy Robsart, and Jenny Deans! trywomen, though honored with the title of the “‘ London Correspondent” 
They are the utter perfections of a giant mind ! |, of a paper, admired by Royalty itself, should have the ability and philoso- 

After the publication of his third work, Rob Roy, the Minervaites began!’ phic tone of mind, capable of portraying the characters so masterly drawn 
to hear of Scott, and read Scott, they thought the old stuff insipid, and 1 in * Life in New York?” Impossible, say we. The real ““O.Hum & Co” 
felt abashed at having been so long held in the trashy enchantment. || of that work is another man, and whether the author’s modesty induce him 
Down went one wing of the library! Shortly afterwards Pelham ap-) farther to reject the soft impeachment or no, we are sure he chuckles with 
peared, which, containing a guantum suff. of intelligible slang, upset the | gratified pride at the impossibility of being deprived of what is so clearly 
other wing. Marryat charged home with his naval armament, and blew off | his own, and that no formal denial of his, will ever make the world believe 
the roof—D'Israeli, Hook and Smith put their battering rams clean through | that he is not entitled substantially to all the honor of the production. 
the walls, and with one huge crash the edifice crumbled into ruins, || Having thus settled to our own satisfaction, and we trust to the convie- 
burying the whole valuable stock-in-trade, which to this day has never | tion of our readers, the authorship of these celebrated works, we shall 
been dug out,—thanks to the March of Intellect. || reserve fora more leisure hour the pleasing task of reviewing their respec- 

aaa | tive merits. 

“HITS AT THE TIMES,” AND “LIFE IN NEW YORK.” | 

Such are the names of two works recently isssued from the New York | SUMMER HAS COME. 
press. | Toacitizen of New York the indications of summer are manifold, be- 

The former is profesedly written’ by General Morris, of the Mirror ; the | sides the hint which mere heat gives to his relaxing nerves and enfeebled 
latter appears before the world anonymously, or what is the same thing, | frame. 











i| — a 


announces for its authors “‘O. Hum, & Co.” There is a sweet modesty in|} Tue Horers are full, and the smiling Hosts greet you with a warmer 
this that half deprives us of the power of criticism, for having given both welcome, even if they cannot give you a pillow. 
works an attentive perusal, we lay down the charming pages with the|) Broapway is thronged with new faces, fresh from the health-giving 


strongest conviction that there is sufficient internal evidence inthese valua-| country, and the May dresses of the city gentry betoken that flowers are 
ble productions, not only to authorise but to compel us to attribute them to hot the only objects that blossom and look gay with reviving nature. 

the same pen. The erudite author may have had his reasons for throwing || Steamsoars reduce their fare, and the annual competition on our Rivers 
the veil of secrecy over this last emenation of his fertile pen, which did | gives the means to all for making excursions in every direction. We go 
not exist in relation to any of his former lucubrations, but we as critics | to Albany for a dollar. ; 
may venture to lift the curtain, and restore to the gifted author some por- | Nisto burnishes his palace of looking-glasses, and puts in pinlico order 
tion of that honest fame which private reasons and modesty combined, his flowery walks and alleys neat. ‘The Saloon and his new Theatre are 
have induced him to forego. | thronged by the care-worn, hard-tasked money-makers, accompanied by 

We will by no means positively asseverate, swear, and attest, that | their cheerful wives and beautiful daughters. 


j 


these divine works have a common origin, but that man must be an egre- | CastLe GarvEN shoots “sky high” its fiery rockets, to proclaim its 
gious disbeliever who does not acknowledge the agency of one and the) readiness to afford all the accessories to a full enjoyment of its delightful 
same mind in both. || sea breeze. 


The enmities and partialities, discoverable in the latter work, are so | Hosoxen, with its hill, and dale, and flowery meads, invites to a partici- 
strikingly consonant with the general tenor of the author's feelings, and so | pation in its invigorating scenes of natural beauty. 
heartily does he lash with his vigorous pen those identical individuals who Harem, ow close at hand, is the resort of those desiring a sniff of 
have long lived beneath the shadow of his displeasure, that we should as| country air, a glass of punch, and a sight of the “ old clock.” 
soon disbelieve the evidence of our own eyes, as attribute this brilliant ef- Lone Istanp presents her fertile fields and broad sayannas —her ponds 
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and streams, her creeks and bays, to the sportsman and angler, with a bright | tionary heroes will again resound to “the clink of hammers closing rivets 





prospect that their labor will not be in vain. | up, giving dreadful notes of preparation.” The Secretary of War has or- 
New Bricuron offers a ready resource to the invalid or the city-worn | dered the formation of a camp near Trenton, for the instruction and discip- 
sojourner for all the ills incident to the town. | line of the artillery and infantry of the United States Army. Such com- 
ats ! panies as can be conveniently spared from the borders will be there assem- 

THE DEATH OF MR. LEGGETT. || bled during the present summer, to perfect themselves in those movements 


The announcement on Thursday of the death of Witt1am Leccerr | and evolutions of the line in masses, which the nature of the Florida and 
formerly one of Editors and proprietors of the Evening Post, created a || Other Indian wars have prevented the practice. We are glad to learn this, 
deep feeling of sorrow in a wide circle of admiring friends. We take the for Trenton is now so near us (thanks to steam) that an excursion to the 


liberty of extracting from the Post a portion of the remarks made by the | encampment will be delightful and instructive to us cooped-up denizens, 
present Editor on this mournful event. during the dog «ays. Besides, the localities are pregnant with associations 


As a political writer, Mr. Legget attained, within a brief period, a high of Revolutionary times, and will be enjoyed with a double relish by our 
rank and an extensive and enviable reputation. He wrote with great | pleasure-seeking, country-rambling summer parties. 
fluency and extraordinary vigor ; he saw the strong points of a question at | 
a glance, and had the skill to place them before his readers witha force, | Tue Caina Optum-Eaters.—The reformers and the reforming govern- 


clearness and amplitude of statement and illustration rarely to be found in | ment of China have surpassed our own temperance societies and tee-total- 
the writings of any journalist that ever lived. When he became warm 


with his subject, which was not unfrequently the case, his discussions had ! home, ie one tant eee ~ 3 -“ hs, 8 AB ped p< reamed cam 
all the stirring power of extemporaneous eloquence. || vast Empire. It is a luxury indulged in chiefly by the wealthy, and some 


_Mr. Leggett’s health had been impaired by too intense and long con- | idea of the immense consumption Of this intexicating drug may be gather- 
tinued application to literary labor while he had the sole management of |'ed from a fact related to us by an inte ligent gentleman, viz : that since 
the Evening Post, in the years 1834 and 1835. He was subject to fre- vigorous efforts to suppress the trade, there has accumulated in the vicinity 


quent bilious attacks, which were accompanied with great suffering and | "a é é : 
great prostration of strength, and his friends had hoped that a sea voyage ,°! Canton an amount of opium to the value of £10,000,000. This would 


and a change of air might restore him. He had been offered by our Go- | put the whole world to sleep, and yet leave enough for all useful purposes. 


vernment the employment of confidential agent to Central America, and | = a 
was about making arrangements for his voyage to that country, parts of | ‘Sir Wa. Dremmonp Stewart sailed in the Sheridan for England, on 
which are celebrated for their temperate and uniform climate, when an at- | the 25th. This gentleman has spent the last seven years in the Great 


ak of rat lenge than aul coer att an oi | Wet and has ace a mat of maton touching those regan and 
possession of his mental faculties almost to the last moment. their wild inhabitants,—the eperts and employments of the Indians, in all 

| of which he has been an enthusiastic participator, that will be fresh and 
interesting to his countrymen at home. _Itis to travellers like Sir William 


Tue Ax.uston Exaisition.—Our Boston friends never do things by | " : h 
BS PY | that England owes her vast knowledge of most foreign countries, and thus 


halves. Let the object be worthy the consideration of an intelligent peo- |} . ; 
J y gem Pe | is enabled to push her commerce and enlarge her field of enterprise, which 


ple, and none are so sure to come forward en masse to fulfil the duties of | : ; 
| results in the augmentation of her wealth and her influence among the na- 


citizens. In public charities—in Theatricals—in all matters of taste,each || 
ons of the earth. 


indidual seems ready to do his part toward the furtherance of the proposed | . 
enterprise. Most emphatically has this been the case in the recent effort | ‘The Boston papers announce with becoming regret and — the death 
to get up an exhibition of the Paintings of their distinguished townsman, || °f the Hon. Tneopore Lyman, Sen., at his country seat, Waltham. 
. : : 1 
worthy of the art and of the man. Mr. Allston is beyond all comparison, | Poor Charles Mathews and his wife have again made themselves ridicu- 
the first among American artists, if not the first, who has lived since the || lous, though far from intending it. Madame had charged a female servant 
r , as 7 . . . anita ies t a eRe. i 
ae Si fe oe " speed be by “op oar ae | with theft, and with her husband went to the Old Bailey to prove her accu- 
<a actuated . a , hich Aji pay a pa of a teat d sation. The servant was found guilty and sentenced—but those sad dogs, 
se enten to enjoy te oppettensy . coer. the gallery of this great | ihe lawyers, contrived between them and the Court to make “a deal of 
artist. The works are exclusively by his own hand, many of which have fan,” by calling Mrs. Mathews, Madame Vestris and so on, and finally 
= H — 7 = ‘ ~1 ’ . ; : . ‘ . 
ie ted Gc eadeteetns eee a tn eg nS contriving to get both husband and wife alongside on the same bench with 
, y as a3 th ; : P pa th 8 h le. Much the Judge, the defendants’ complained of her evident intention to “over 
recently, yet the genius of the great master pervades the whole. Much | . 
: : awe” the Bench. What with loss of jewels,—robbery of tablecloths and 
do we envy our fortunate neighbours the possession of such a treasury of | |. . . ’ an 7 . 
: linen,—blowings-up with infernal machines.—failure in America, and the 
art, and we cannot banish the hope that the inducements to repeat the ex- iil, Sa, WE Rie tt tak 0 aaew shineiil Bits of 
. . . . . ° a s > 
hibition in this city, will be sufficiently felt by the friends of Mr. Allston, to | ‘ ; a , yP ‘ 
cos ave domestic happiness. A striking instance of virtue rewarded ! 
obtain their consent to a removal of the Gallery before the paintings are re- | 
turned to their respective owners. Such an advent as the arrival of Mr All- || 
: se : y a . . y y 
ston’s pictures would throw our citizens into an extacy of delight, and if || THE LATEST FROM ENGLAND. 
pecuniary considerations form any portion of the motives that led to this | On Thursday evening the Liverpool Packet Ship OrpHEvs, Captain 
collection, we are safe in promising a complete realization of all reasona- | Bailey, which sailed on the 7th inst., was announced as having arrived, but 
ble expectations in this respect. If, however, nothing can influence the | Owing to the high westerly winds, she did not reach town until Friday. 
determination to retain the Paintings in Boston until the gallery is dispers } Captain Bailey put his letter bag on board a pilot boat on Wednesday, 
ed, why we must act with the wisdom of Mahomet, and go to Boston. || some 60 miles outside the Hook, but it did not arrive before Thursday 


























Never again, probably, will the opportunity occur to see together these | night. ; 
grand efforts of our native artist, and if there were no other inducement | ‘The accounts brought by the Orpheus were somewhat important in a po- 
for making a three days excursion to the capital of the old Bay State, we litical point of view, and we sat ourselves down to pen a lament for the 
should pronounce him a wise man, and gladly “ put him on our list of friends,” | non-arrival of the Packets of the Ist, which are so important to us, and at 
who should make a pilgrimage to the shrine of art for the sole purpose of the same time to make out a summary of the news, but hardly had we 
doing homage to the genius of the greatest living painter. } nibbed our pen, when we were informed that the Havre Packet of the 9th 
| had come in, making an equally short passsage with the Orpheus—22 days 
: } only—and bringing the unexpected announcement that the EntiRE MEL- 
Couman’s Lisrary or Romance.—The tasteful editor of this work || BOURNE Cetnee Gan teceue. 
(Grenville Mellen) has selected for the first of the series the famous prose | The arrival of the Burgundy has put us in possession of Paris papers to 
poem of Mrs. Henry Nelson Coleridge—Puantasmion. We can this | the 8th inst. A telegraphic despatch had been received of the resigna- 
week merely announce the fact of its appearance, and = the extreme | tion of the British Ministry, which was the result of their virtual defeat on 
beauty of the getting up. We have not seen a more finished specimen of | the Jemsies Givereeet BH.. Leck Bites hed eonemmeed the vo- 
typography for many a day. . signations of himself and his colleagues in the House of Lords, and stated 
Mr. Colman has also just published Tortsea Tae Usurer, by Mr. || that her Majesty had accepted them; and Lord John Russell had perform 
Willis. This is the play in which Mr. Wallack recently appeared with so } ed the same duty in the House of Commons. 
much approbation, at the National. | We have not time to add a word more on this sudden, though not un- 


expected event. We will merely subjoin a brief extract from Lord J. Rus- 











07 We find our table literally piled with new books, to whose merits | 
there shall be done the amplest justice,—not this week however. Owing | 8¢!l s speech on the occasion. 
to the non arrival of the Packets of the Ist, bringing with them our stores || Lord J. Russell rose and spoke nearly as follows :--Sir, I wish to make 


k fE ait t h ed i tering ||® communication to the House in consequence of what took place last 
Sn Ge SNS GE Eas, WE HEU WORE ten Benes COONS & Se | night on the motion of the right hon. baronet opposite, for the rejection of 


from our present stock, to find time to read even the titles of all the | the bill which we introduced to provide for the government of Jamaica. 
| It will be evident to the House that that was a bill requiring more than or- 
| dinary support, more than ordinary confidence, and that it met with less 





volumes before us. 
Tue Encampment at Trentox.—The old battle ground of the revolu- 
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support and less confidence than has been ordinarily shown to her Majesty's 

Ministers by this House. 
It would have been our duty within a few days to bring on another ques- 


tion—a question of great importance to the colonies of Upper and Lower | 
Canada, whose affairs have long required, and still do require, the most | 
deliberate attention of Parliament. Now, it is evident that the measure | 
for the suspension of the government of Jamaica having been opposed by | 
such large numbers as left us so small a majority that we could not calcu- | 
late upon the support of the House on the question of Canada—therefore, | 


by continuing in the administration of affairs, not having, as I think we 
have not, a sufficient degree of support and confidence on the part of this 
House, we should be exposing to jeopardy the colonies of this country, 
many of which are at present, I will not say in a state of hazard, but in a 
state which ought not to continue. 

Hitherto, her Majesty’s Ministers have considered themselvcs justified 


} burn ye?” They actually, “ horresco referens,” quizzed the Major coram 
| the whole mess !—Now, 4 John Jones had only lately exchanged into 
‘the North Cork from the “ Derry Regiment,” as he called it. He was a 
red-coat orangeman, a deputy-grand something, and vice-chairman of the 
“*Prentice Boys” beside. He broke his leg when a school-boy, by a fall, 
incurred in tying an orange handkerchief around King William’s august 
neck in College-green, on the 12th of July, and three several times had 
‘closed the gates of Derry with his own loyal hands, on the famed anni- 
| versary. In a word, he was one, that, if hischurch had enjoined penance 
| as an expiation for sin, would have looked upon a trip to Jerusalem on his 
'| bare knees, as a very light punishment for the crime on his conscience, 
that he sat at table with two buck priests from Maynooth, and carved for 
| them like the rest of the company ! 
|| Poor Major Jones, however, had no such solace, and the cankerworm eat 
| daily deeper and deeper into his pining heart. During the three or four 


in continuing in the administration of affairs, because they enjoyed the || weeks of their intimacy with his regiment, his martyrdom was awful. His 
support and confidence of the Crown, and because they were supported by | figure wasted, and his color became a deeper tinge of orange, and all around 
the House of Commons; but, after the vote of last night, I do not think || averred that there would soon be a ‘* move up” im the corps, for the major 


they are entitled to consider that, in regard to the affairs of the colonies, 
on which, as a Government, it was necessary for them to come to a deci- 
sion, they have the support of this House. It has, therefore, been the 
duty of her Majesty’s Ministers humbly to tender their resignation to her 
Majesty. With respect to the course to be taken on the occasion—the 
course which is usual is, that I move for a short adjournment of the House, 
that her Majesty may be enabled to appoint a new Administration. 

But I cannot close these remarks without expressing on this occasion the 
sense of gratitude which I feel, and shall feel till the latest moment of my 
life, to those who have supported the Government through no unimportant 
trials and difficulties—to those who have supported the Government in such 
a manner, that though the Government had not at any time the confidence 
of the House of Lords, they felt that they could carry on the administra- 
tion of affairs. To those who have given us that support, and who have 
always been ready to show that they were prepared to support the great 
principles on which we are all agreed, I cannot express my feelings other- 
wise than by again saying that I entertain towards them the deepest grati- 
tude. Sir, I move that the house, on its rising, do adjourn to Monday 
next. Ordered. 

The noble lord, who spoke with considerable emotion towards the close 
of his address, sat down amidst loud and long-continued cheering. 





THE PRIESTS AT A NON-PLUS! 
It was towards the latter end of the year ‘98—the year of the troubles 
—that the North Cork Militia was ordered “ for their sins’ I believe, to 
march from their snug quarters in Fermoy, and take up a position in the 


town of Maynooth—a very considerable reverse of fortune to a set of | 


gentlemen extremely addicted to dining out, and living at large upon a 
a very pleasant neighborhood, Fermoy abounded in gentry ; Maynooth 
at that time had few, if any, excepting his Grace of Leinster, and he lived 
very privately and saw no company. Maynooth was stupid and dull— 
there were neither belles nor balls; Fermoy (to use the doctor’s well-re- 
membered words) had “ great feeding,” and ‘‘ very genteel young ladies, 
that carried their handkerchiefs in bags, and danced with the officers. 
They had not been many weeks in their new quarters, when they began 
to pine over their altered fortunes, and it was with a sense of delight, 
which a few months before would have been incomprehensible to them, 
they discovered that one of their officers had a brother, a young priest in 
the college. He introduced him to some of his confreres, and the natural 
result followed. A visiting acquaintance began between the regiment and 


such of the members of the college as had liberty to leave the precincts : | 


who, as time ripened the acquaintance into intimacy, very naturaily pre- 
ferred the cuisine of the North Cork to the meagre fare of “the refectory.” 
At last, seldom a day went by without one or two of their reverences 
finding themselves guests at the mess. The North Corkians were of a 
most hospitable turn, and the fathers were determined the virtue should 
not rust for want of being exercised ; they would just drop in to say a 
word to “ Captain O'Flaherty about leave to shoot in the demesne,” as 
Carlton was styled ; or, they had a ‘frank from the Duke for the Colonel,” 
or some other equally pressing reason; and they would contrive to be 
caught in the middle of a very droll story just as the ‘roast beef” was 
playing. Very little entreaty then sufficed—a short apology for the “de- 
reglements” of dress, and a few minutes more found them seated at table 
without further ceremony on either side. 

Among the favorite guests from the college, two were peculiarly in es- 
timation—“ the Professor of the Humanities,” Father Luke Mooney ; and 
the Abbe D’Array, “the Lecturer on Moral Philosophy, and Belles Let- 
tres ;” and certain it is, pleasanter fellows, or more gifted with the “‘con- 
vivial bump,” there never existed. He of the Humanities was a droll dog 
—a member of the Curran club, the “ monks of the screw’’—told an ex- 


cellent story, and sang the “‘Cruiskeen Lawn” better than did any before || 


or since him. The moral philosopher, though of a different genre, was 
also a most agreeable companion, an Irishman transplanted in his youth to 
St. Omers, and who had grafted upon his native humor a considerable share 


of French smartness and repartee. Such were the two who ruled supreme | 


in all the festive arrangements of this jovial regiment, and were at last as 
regular at table as the adjutant and the paymaster, and so might they have 


continued, had not prosperity, that, in its blighting influence upon the | 


heart, spares neither priests nor laymen, and is equally severe upon mice 


(see AEsop’s fable) and moral philosophers, actually deprived them, for the || 


“nonce” of reason, and tempted them to theirrain. You naturally ask, 
what did they do? Did they venture upon allusions to the retreat upon 
Ross? Nothing of the kind. Did they, in that vanity which wine in- 
spires, refer by word, act, or inuendo, to the well-known order of their 
Colonel when reviewing his regiment in “the Phoenix,” to “‘advance two 
steps backwards, and dress by the gutter.” Far be it from them—though, 
indeed, either of these had been esteemed light in the balance compared 
with their real crime. ‘Then, what was their failing—come, tell it, and 


i had evidently ‘* got his notice to quit” this world and its pomps and vani- 


ties. He felt “that he was dying,” to use Haines Bayley’s beautiful and 
|| apposite words, and meditated an exchange, but that, from circumstances, 
| was out of the question. At last, subdued by grief, and probably his spirit 
| having chafed itself smooth by such constant attrition, he became, to all 
|| seeming calmer ; but it was only the calm of a broken and weary heart. 
|| Such was Major Jones at the time, when “suadente diabolo,” it seemed 
| meet to Fathers Mooney and D’Array to make him the butt of their railery. 
| At first he could not believe it; the thing was incredible—impossible ; but 
| when he looked around the table, when he heard the roars of laughter, 
| long, loud, and vociferous—when he heard his name bandied from the one 
|| to the other across the table, with some vile jest tacked to it, ‘like a tin 
| kettle to a dog’s tail,” he awoke to the full measure of his misery—the 
cup was full. Fate had done her worst, and he might have exclaimed with 
|| Lear, “spit, fire—spout, rain,” there was nothing in store for him of further 
! misfortune. 


A drum-head court-martial—a hint “to sell out”—ay, a sentence of 
| ** dismissed the service,” had been mortal calamities, and, like a man, he 
; would have borne them; but that he, Major John Jones, D.G.S.C.P.B., 
| &c., &c., who had drank the “ pious, glorious, and immortal” sitting astride 
lof “the great gun of Athlone,” should come to this! Alas, and alas! He 
| retired that night to his chamber a “ sadder if not a wiser man ;”’ he dreamed 
| that the “statue” had given place to the unshapely figure of Leo X., and 
| that ‘‘ Lundy now stood where Walker stood before.” He jumped from 
| his bed in a moment of enthusiasm, he vowed his revenge, and he kept his 
| 


vow. 





That day the major was “acting field officer.” The various patrols, 
} sentries, picquets, and out posts were all under his especial control ; and 


|| it was remarked that he took peculiar pains in selecting the men for night 
|| duty, which, in the prevailing quietness and peace of that time, seemed 
\ scarcely warrantable. 

Evening drew near, and Major Jones, summoned by the oftheard beat,” 
|| wended his way to the mess. The officers were dropping in, and true as 
|| ‘the needle to the pole,” came Father Mooney and the Abbe. They were 
|| welcomed with the usual warmth, and, strange to say, by none more than 
|| the major himself, whose hilarity knew no bounds. 

How the evening passed, I shall not stop to relate. Suffice it to say, 
| that a more brilliant feast of wit and jollification, not even the North Cork 
|ever enjoyed. Father Luke's drollest stories, his very quaintest humour 
i shone forth, and the Abbe sang a new “ Chanson a Boire,” that Beranger 
jmight have envied. 

“What are you about, my dear Father D’Array?” said the Colonel. 
‘You are surely not rising yet! Here's a fresh copper of port just come 
in. Sit down, [ entreat.” 

“‘T say it with grief, my dear Colonel, we must away ; the half-hour has 
|| just chimed, and we must be within ‘the gates’ before twelve. The 
\| truth is, the superior has been making himself very troublesome about our 
|| ‘carnal amusements,’ as he calls our innocent mirth, and we must there- 
| fore be upon our guard.” 

— Well, if it must be so, we shall not risk losing your society altogether, 
' for an hour or so now ; so one bumper to our next meeting—to-morrow, 
mind, M. D’Abbe, au revoir.” r. 
|| The worthy fathers, finished their glasses, and, taking a most affection- 
|, ate leave of their kind entertainers, sallied forth under the guidance of 
|| Major Jones, who insisted upon accompanying them part of the way, as, 
|*from information he had received, the sentries were doubled in some 
H places, and the usual precautions against surprise all taken.”” Much as 
| this polite attention surprised the objects of it, his brother officers wonder- 
|| ed still more, and no sooner did they perceive the major and his compan- 
|| 1ons issue forth, than they set out in a body to watch where this most novel 
| and unexpected complaisance would terminate. 
|| When the priests reached the door of the barrack-yard, they again turned 
| to utter their thanks to the Major, and entreat him once more, “ not to come 
| a step further. There now, major, we know the path well, so just give us 
| the pass, and don’t stay out in the night air.” 
** Ah oui, Monsieur Jones,” said the Abbe, “ retournex, je vous prie. We 
jare, I may say, chez nous. Ces braves gens, les North Cork knows us by 
| this time.” ‘ 
_ The Major smiled, while he still pressed his services to see them past the 
\| piequets, but they were resolved and would not be denied. 
“ With the word for the night, we want nothing more,” said Father 
|| Luke. x 
i ‘Well then,” said the major, in the gravest tone, and he was naturally 
|| grave, “ you shall have your way, but remember to call out loud, for the 
|| first sentry is a little deaf, and a very passionate, ill-tempered fellow to 
| boot.” 
| “Never fear,” said Father Mooney, laughing. “I'll go bail he'll hea: 
me.” : 
| ‘* Well, the word for the night is ‘ Bloody end to the Pope.’ Don't for 
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et, now, “Bloody end to the Pope,’” and with these words he banged |thirdly, as, with uncultivated minds unoccupied time, and disap- 
the door between him and the unfortunate priests ; and, as bolt was fastened pointed affections, their tempers were apt to become soured, and their 


after ‘lt, they heard him laughing to himselt like a fiend over his ven- | 


geance. 

“ And big bad luck to ye, Major Jones, for the same, every day ye see a | 

aving-stone,” was the faint sub-audible ejaculation of Father Luke, when | 
he was recovered enough to speak. 

“ Sacristi! que nous sommes attrappes,” said the Abbe, scarcely able to | 
avoid laughing at the situation in which they were placed. 

“‘ Well, there’s the quarter chiming now. We've no time to lose. Ma- 
jor Jones! Major, darling! don’t now, ah, don’t! sure ye know we'll be | 
ruined entirely. ‘There now, just change it like a dacent fellow. The | 
devil’s luck to him, he’s gone. Well, wé can’t stay here in the rain all | 
night, and be expelled in the morning afterwards—so come along.” 

They jogged on for a few minutes in silence, till they came to that part | 
of the “ Duke’s” demesne wall, where the first sentry was stationed. By | 
this time the officers, headed by the major, had quietly slipped out of the 
gate, and were following their steps at a convenient distance. 

The fathers had stopped to consult together, what they should do in this 
trying emergency. When their whisper being overheard, the sentinel | 
called out gruffly, in the genuine dialect of his country, “‘ Who goes | 
that?” 

“Father Luke Mooney and the Abbey D’Array,” said the former in his i 
most bland and insinuating tone of voice, a quality he most eminently pos- 
sessed. 

“Stand and give the countersign.” 
“We are coming from the mess, and going home to the college,” said | 











| } 
| 


hearts cold and selfish. But, as civilization advanced, woman came to be 
regarded not merely as woman, but as a rational, intellectual, and respon- 
sible being ; and then this neglected class rose up, vindicated their rights, 
and assumed their station ; taking their ground so high that men marvelled 
to see, far above their own general world, the groups of old maid’s heads 
“smiling superior” on the crowd below. Among the most conspicuous may 
be named the Grecian scholar, Miss Carter, Hannan More, Epcewortu, 
Joanna Baiture, Arkin, Mirrorp, Martineau, and several other learned 
misses as remarkable for benevolence, cherity, gentleness, and goodness, as 
the happiest of wives and mothers. 

Can we too highly rate a class, and a very small class, that puts forth 
such champions as these ? 

Would not all women prefer, could they control their destiny, to be old 
maids rather than unhappy in the married or maternal state? I fear that, 


|| were we possessed of such a peep into futurity, the number of old maids 


would be alarmingly increased, much, I am sure, to your regret and con- 
sternation. 

A woman has no choice in marriage; it is common, but erroneous, to 
speak of the choice of a husband. When she receives an offer of mar- 


|Tiage, she has only to decide between the accepting of it or living single ; 


Father Mooney, evading the question, and gradually advancing as he | she has no right to calculate on another offer; and are there not several 


spoke. 


‘*D’Array, I say, what are we todo?” 

“ The countersign,” said the sentry, whose figure they could perceive 
in the dim distance of about thirty yards. 

“ Sure ye’ll let us pass, my good lad, and ye’ll have a friend in Father | 
Luke the longest day ye live, and ye might have a worse in time of need. | 
Ye understand ?” | 

Whether he did understand or not, he certainly did not heed, for his | 
only reply was the short click of his gun-lock, that bespeaks a preparation 
to fire. | 


“There is no help now,” said Father Luke. “I see he’s a haythen, and | 
bad luck to the major, I say again;” and this in the fulness of his heart | 
he uttered aloud. 

“That's not the countersign,” said the inexorable sentry, striking the | 
butt end of the musket on the ground with a crash that smote terror into | 
the hearts of the priests. i 

Mumble, mumble “to the Pope,” said Father Luke, pronouncing the | 
last words distinctly, after the approved practice of a Dublin watchman, on 
being awoke from his dreams of row and riot by the last toll of the Post 
Office, and not knowing whether it has struck “ twelve” or “ three” sings || 
out the word “o'clock,” in a long sonorous drawl, that wakes every sleep- | 
ing citizen, and yet tell nothing how “ time speeds on its flight.” i 
‘‘ Louder,” said the sentry, in a voice of impatience. | 
‘to the Pope.” | 

‘*‘T don’t hear the first part.” i 

“Oh then,” said the priest, with a sigh that might have melted the heart 
of anything but a sentry, ‘* Bloody end to the Pope; and may the saints 
in heaven forgive me for saying it.” | 

“ Again,” called out the soldier, “ and no muttering.” ’ i 

“ Bloody end to the Pope,” cried Father Luke in bitter desperation. 

“‘ Bloody end to the Pope,” echoed the Abbe. ; 

“ Pass ‘ Bloody end to the Pope,’ and good night,” said the sentry, re- | 
suming his rounds, while a loud and uproarious peal of laughter behind, 
told the unlucky priests they were overheard by others, and that the story 
would be over the whole town in the morning. 

Whether it was that the penance for their heresy took long in accom- 





i 
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| 





| 


l 
“Stand, or P'll shot ye,” said the North Corkian. I 
Father Luke halted, while a muttered “ Blessed Virgin” announced his | 


state of fear and trepidation. HI : : 
| your sex towards old maids, for it cannot be concealed that there are as 





plishing, or that they never could summon courage sufficient to face their 
persecutor, certain it is, the North Cork saw them no more, nor were they 
ever observed to pass the precints of the college, while that regiment oc- 
cupied Maynooth. | 





men in the circle of every woman’s acquaintance whom, rather than marry 
one of, she would choose to live single ? 
I apprehend that somewhat of pique may mingle with the prejudice of 


many old maids who have refused, as there are old bac helors who have been 
refused ; and that, therefore, an old maid is not always (nor do I believe 
often) ‘the female with whom no man has wished to partake the good, or 
endure the sorrows, of life.’’ 

How interesting, how noble, are sometimes the motives for a woman’s 
self-devotion to a single state ! 

But gentlemen are apt to think that we ought not to be happy without 
them ; but, if they will condescend to study a little more the class under 


|| discussion, they will find that whether we ought or not, we can be very 


happy without them. 

I have been acquainted with many old maids, and recollect them gene- 
rally as lively, intelligent, active women, with tempers remarkably un- 
spoiled, not a bit more censorious than their married neighbors, and very 
fond of the children of their sisters or brothers. How many of us may 
recollect a kind old maiden aunt, such a person as we may suppose Lamp’s 
gentle sister to have been! As far as my observation has carried me, old 
maids are preferable in temper and disposition to married women without 
children. 

Sometimes an heiress will form a resolution not to marry, dreading to 
become the victim of a feigned attachment, and preferring the moderate but 
certain degree of happiness presented by her peculiar advantages, to the 
chance of misery. At this moment three heiresses, all marked in the public 
eye, rise to my recollection: two of them, amiable and beautiful, sank 
broken-hearted to their early graves ; the third, equally amiable, but more 


| prudent, refused marriage, and is now living, respected and beloved, in her 


hospitable mansion, happy in herself, and dispensing happiness to all 


| around. 


And let us not forget that old maid, whose name is pronounced with 


| pride and gratitude ; the greatest of monarchs, Queen Exizasern, was an 
| old maid—not, as it may well be believed, from necessity, but from choice ; 
|to use her own words—‘ She was wedded to her people.” And a wise 


a '| wedding it was for both parties. 


A FEW WORDS VENTURED IN THE DEFENCE ! 


OF OLD MAIDS. 


Bold deed thou hast presumed, | 
And peri! great provoked.— Milton. 


But I might see young Cupid’s fiery shaft | 
Quenched inthe chaste beams of the wat’ry moon ; 
And the Imperial vot’ress passed on, | 


Mrs. Trotuope tells us that there are, by courtesy, no old maids in 
France, for those who do not drown themselves, adopt the title of Madame, and 


| pass off for widows. Alas for the dignity of womanhood ! 


A husband isa great blessing—sometimes ; and children great blessings 


| —sometimes ; but freedom is a great blessing—always ; and when joined 
| with competence, it is to some minds the greatest of all blessings. 
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In maiden meditation, fancy free.—Shakspeare. || God forbid that I should breathe one word to offend the sanctity—to 
In this chivalrous age, Mr. Editor, when so few would be found to take 1 lower the dignity—or to loosen the holy bond of marriage, true source 
up a gauntlet for young maids, who would venture to step forth in defence | Of all the charities! 
of old maids?' Not any of your sex, I fear; therefore, though somewhat Far be it that I should write thee sin or blame ! 
encumbered by my petticoats, I will even fasten on a helmet and breast- | But do not ye, who are happy in this honored state, despise or condemn 
plate, and, spear in hand, runa tilt in behalf of old maids. | those who cannot or will not enter it, and imagine that you alone perform 
In former days, when prejudice whispered to half-civilised men that the | the duties, and monopolize the pleasures of this life! Ample are the du- 
cultivation of the minds of women would do them more harm than good ; | tiesleft forthe unmarried, as daughters, sisters, friends, and benefactresses ; 
when the beauty of the heiress, after being fought for at a tournament by | and ample are the blessings attending their fulfilment. Waste not your 
gallants to show their skill in arms, and sung by minstrels to show their pity on the old maid, but join with her in extending it to the unhappily mar- 
skill in verse, sank down to the mere housewife, the worker of ta- ries, for such, male or female, are the true objects of pity. 
pestry, and the “chronicler of small beer,” old maids were generally | The path of the old maid may appear at a distance rough and solitary, 
held in contempt or dislike—first, as not having been rich or beautiful | but it teems with interest, improvement, usefulness, and enjoyment, to her 
enough to fight for when young; secondly, as therefore excluded from | who treads it with unclouded eyes and a serene mind. If the zephyr of 
their natural calling as mothers and managers of families; and | love play uot ground her, the wholesome air of independence braces her 
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—_—_————e 
soul, and fits her to ascend with firm step that high eminence of intellect 
and virtue, which so many of her class have most ably and nobly achieved. 

I am sure, Mr. Editor, if, when you next turn your head to examine the 
population around you,you will be so obliging as to put on your most powerful 
magnifying glasses, and view accurately the workings of this little disdained 
and calumniated portion of the community, you will soften the asperity of 
your judgment, and become in some degree aconvert to the opinions of 
one, who has not the honor of being 


May 20th, 1839. An Otp Mar. 





Che Theatre. 


THE PARK. 

The Taglionis continue triumphant. Although they have not appeared 
but in one ballet, there has been no fallimg off in the houses nor in the en- 
thusiastic applause nightly bestowed upon them. To those who have wit- 
nessed their finished performances, there is nothing strange in this. They 
are at once recognized by all persons of taste, as artists of great merit, 
combining more of the higher essentials of their delicate art than has ever 
been presented before this community. Perhaps individually they have 
been equalled, but then the effect which a single dancercan produce, bears 
no proportion to that which is achieved by the mutual and combined ef- 
forts of two. The result of this experiment will, we hope, teach the 
manager a useful lesson, which years of experience has failed to impress 
upon him. One star, such as they are at the present day, does not afford 
sufficient attraction for a Metropolitan Theatre. There must be some ap- 
proach to a constellation, whose united light may dispel the darkness which 
is sure to hang over the fortunes of a theatre dependant on the exertions 
and attractiveness of a single individual. Most clearly is this fact illus- 
trated by the complete success of the Taglionis. 

So long as La Sylphide continues to draw such crowded houses we can- 
not expect to see these favorites in another ballet, but we hope they will 
not permit a thin house to remind them that some variety is essential to 
their continued favor with the public. 


THE NATIONAL. 

This theatre seems to be enduring an eclipse of late, yet we cannot 
readily say why it should be so. They have the full company of operatics 
and that excellent comedian Browne to vary the entertainments. There 
must be some peg loose in the managerial machinery. Wallack will soon, 
however, be with us again, and then we know what to expect. 


FRENCH THEATRICALS. 
The Opera House has been filled every night to witness the representa- 
tion of Auber's new Opera, Le Lac des Fees (The Lake of the Fairies), and 
on each successive performance the enthusiasm of its reception increased. 








The music is of the first order, there is not only originality, but transcen- 
dant beauty and melodious sweetness in every strain: the style is one of 


sterling novelty, and may justly be called ** The Music of the Spheres.” 
At the Theatre Francais a new Comedy by Alexander Dumas (whose 


work on Egypt, &c., has been recently translated by Mrs. C. S. Gould of | 
this city), called Mdlle. Bell-Isle, has been produced with great eclat. The | 


hero of the piece is the gallant Richelieu, and the author has availed him- 
self of the thousand and one anecdotes of this brilliant Lothario and his 
glittering associates of the ancient regime, to weave a pretty dramatic web. 

At Victor Hugo’s Theatre, La Renaissance, the utmost spirit and indus- 
try prevails. ‘Two new dramas were produced in one week, the first is by 


Werner, called ** The twenty-fourth of February,” freely translated from | 
the German. It is horribly thrilling, the main plot turning upon the murder | 


of a son by his own father, under the belief that he was a wealthy travel- 


ler. The second piece,a vaudeville, entitled “ Twenty-six Years,” was 


well played and rapturously applauded. 

Statues of Talma and Sekain have been placed in the vestibule of the 
Theatre Francais, next tothat of Voltaire, the former by David, and the 
latter by Dantan. 





Plunderings by the Wap. 


Haypn’s Surprise SympHony.—This universally known beautiful com- 
position, had its origin, not ‘with a view of waking the sleeping English 
at concerts,” as has been stated, but Haydn, as he himself confessed, want- 
ed to dazzle the public with something out of the way, that he might not 
be outdone by his scholar Pleyel, who, at that time, presided over an or- 
chestra in London. “ Even the first allegro,” says Haydn, “ was received 
with innumerable bravos, but when the kettle-drum was struck in the 





andante, fortissimo, the enthusiasm reached its climax, and encore ! en. | 


core! echoed from every voice; and Pleyel himself, who was present, 
complimented me on the idea.” Dragonetti told me that on one occasion, 


7 — =—— ———_____ |} 
| was requested to attend for the purpose of giving the surprise stroke. Un- 
| fortunately the man did not know a note of music, so he was desired to 
|| watch the leader, who was to give him the signal when to give the bang. 
|| The drummer was placed behind, between two bassoon and two horn 
| players; and so anxious was he to acquit himself well, that he flourished 
|| the stick in his right hand, watching the motions of the leader; and when 
the pre-concerted signal was given, the drummer nearly knocked the eye 
of the bassoon player out, and, in his eagerness, he missed the drum, and 
sent both the horn players rolling along the floor, which not only produced 
a surprise, but roars of laughter from the whole house. 





Exuuiston actinc Kinc.—The nightly greetings which the mimic mo- 
narch received, the burst of loyalty that hailed the placing of his foil-stone 
crown upon his managerial head, by the Right Reverend Mr. Gattie, who 
personated his Grace the Metropolitan Archbishop, sunk deeply into the 
heart of the romantic and susceptible Elliston; he could not resist fancy- 
ing himself the being he personated. This innocent monomania was soon 
talked of out of the theatre,—one evening some men I knew were deter- 
mined to ascertain its extent, they went into the pit; their cheers were 
long and loud when the Royal form first came in view, every graceful ac- 
tion was rewarded with an approving shout ; when he knelt at the faldstool 
they imposed silence on the audience ; but, when he crossed the pit, they 
l clung to the hem of his robe, and enthusiastically uttered ‘‘ Long live your 
|| Majesty!” Overcome by such symptoms of devotion, King Robert, ex- 
tending his hands over their heads, articulated through tears, “ Bless you, 
} my people.” 
|| Goop-Frivay.—A barrister being concerned in a cause which he want- 
|| ed to postpone for a few days, asked Lord Mansfield when he would bring 
i iton!t On Friday next,” said his lordship. ‘* Will you please to con- 
|, sider, my lord, next Friday is Good-Friday!” “I don’t care for that ; the 
| better day the better deed.” ‘‘ Well, my lord, you will of course do as 
|| you please ; but’if you do sit on that day, I believe you'll be the first judge 
who did business on a Good-Friday since Pontius Pilate’s time.” 














| 
' 


| 

| An Irish attorney, who died poor, was buried by a shilling subscription. 
| Some one asked Curran for his shilling. ‘“ For what?” he exclaimed. ‘‘ To 
‘buy an attomey.” “Here! take this pound note, and bury twenty of them 
| at a shilling a head.” 





A Poor Monarcu.—Dr. Arbuthunot very wittily said of Augustus 
Cesar, “that, powerful monarch as he was, he had neither glass to his win- 
dows, nor a shirt to his back.” 





| Errects or Rover.—Walpole says, ‘The beautiful Lady Coventry 
| killed herself with painting ; she bedaubed herself with white so as to stop 
‘the perspiration. Lady Wortley Montagu was more prudent; she often 
‘went into the hot-bath to scrape off the paint, which was almost as thick 
| as plaister on a wall.’ 
Civu. List.—A nobleman who sported a ferocious pair of false whis- 
_kers, meeting Mr. Curran in Dublin, the latter said, “* When do you mean 
,to place your whiskers on the peace establishment?” ‘ When you place 
| your tongue on the civil list,” was the reply. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








Certain Beneritr.—The Duchess of Marlborough once pressing the 
|| Duke to take medicine, with her usual warmth said, “I'll be hanged if it 

does not prove serviceable.” Dr. Garth, who was present, exclaimed, 
'“Do take it then, my lord duke, for it must be of use one way or the 
|| other,” 
| New Way to Pay Op Desrs.—A fire happening at a public-house, 
| one of the crowd was requesting the engineer to play against the wains- 
‘cot; but being told it was in no danger, “I am sorry for that,” said he, 
|| “because I have a long score upon it which I shall never be able to pay.” 








|| A Simere Retort.—A lawyer of short stature appearing as evidence 
|| in one of the courts, was asked by a gigantic counsellor what profession 
|| he was of ; and having replied that he was an attorney, “ You a lawyer!” 
| said the counsellor; ‘‘ why, I can put you in my pocket.” “ Very likely 


| you may,” was the reply ; “ but if you do, you will have more law in your 
| pocket than in your head.” 





} 


Covent Garpen.—In consequence of the sudden indisposition of Miss 
| Helen Faucit, Miss Vandenhoff was called upon, at a few hours’ notice, to 
undertake the part of Julie de Mortemar, in the beautiful play of Riche- 
| lieu. When it is considered that this young lady had scarcely a rehearsal, 
| it must have been highly gratifying to her friends to find that she went 
| through the arduous task in a manner that frequently drew forth the appro- 
| bation of a numerous and delighted audience ;—nor was she less success- 
ful on Tuesday evening, as Cordelia in Lear. We understand that Miss 
| Vandenhoff has received the thanks of t.e great artist, Mr. Macready,— 
no small praise ! 
| 


A Royat Present.—A splendid cadeau from the Parisian Court to her 








when this symphony was played at Dover, there were no kettle-drums to || Majesty Queen Victoria has just reached England, by the Hermes steamer, 
be had; so the bass drummer belonging to the regiment in the garrison | which brought the last Mediterranean mails. It consists of between fifty 
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and sixty superb shawls, woven in the looms of Shiraz and Ispahan, and landlords, and what of rents?’ Never fear, friend—we will be all land- 
exhibiting proofs of skill and taste that fully authorise the Shah to antici- | lords ; the whole world will be our estate, to provide us with food ; we 
pate a favorable reception for the “rich gift” he has transmitted. The | will not be troubled with bankrupt tenants and arrears of rent—for there 
borders of some exhibit, in all its details, a triumphal procession ; trains of _will be no rents, they will neither be asked nor given, because there will 
camels and Arab steeds, sumptuously caparisoned; elephants carrying | be no need for them, and nobody will be the worse for their non-existence. 
palanquins, musicians gathered in groups, and the countless attendants of || Not you, the sixpenny patriot, who never had any to receive, er the te- 
many mighty chiefs, being all portrayed with equal fidelity and splendour. | nant who has to pay them, nor yet the landlord who will not require them. 
These striking and complicated objects are woven in the most exquisite I We will be in precisely the same condition as they are in the land of 
colours, with perfect accuracy of outline, and present a combination of | Cockaigne, where the trees have dollars instead of leaves, and loaves of 
forms and hues, blended into one great ensemble of beauty, with which the | bread instead of seeds ; where the earth is moistened with wine instead of 














workmanship of Europe would, perhaps, strive in vain to compete. 





Puitosorny or Steam.—lIf the wild tribes of Lake Huron were even 
at this moment to be told that the white man’s recipe for conquering the 
waves of the great lake before them was to take up a very small portion of 
it and boil it—if, sixty years ago, Dr. Johnson had been told (as, exhausted 


by a hard day’s literary labor, he sat ruminating at his fire-side, waiting his | 


favorite beverage) that the tiny volume of white smoke he was listlessly 
gazing at, as it issued from the spout of his block iron tea-kettle, was a 


power competent to rebuke the waves, and to set even the hurricane at de- | 


fiance—the red children of nature would listen to the intelligence with no 
greater astonishment than the venerable lexicographer would have received 


since On salt water as well as on fresh—reeking and fuming under the | 


line, as well as freezing in Canada—on crowded rivers, as well as on those 
whose shores are desolate—on our large rivers as well as our small ones— 


in bays, harbors, estuaries, and channels—on the small lakes of Ireland, i 


Scotland, and Switzerland—on our large ones in America—-on the Red Sea 
—on the Black Sea—on the Mediterranean—on the Baltic—in fair weather, 
in foul weather—in a calm as well as in a hurricane—with the current, or 
against it—this power, when tested, has most successfully answered the 
great purpose for which it was beneficently created ; and it is impossible 
to reflect on the thousands of human beings who at this moment are being 


transported by it; it is impossible to summon before the imagination the | 
various steamers, large and small, which, in all directions, in spite of wind | 
and weather, are going straight as arrows to their targets, without feeling | 


most deeply that after all there is nothing new in the discovery that “ the 
spirit of God moves upon the face of the waters.” 





Puacornosia, A NEW Disease APPREHENDED TO ENSUE ON THE PAS- 
SAGE OF THE PROPosED Corn Laws.—A large proportion of the people 
of this country are at this moment under an apprehension, or rather a dis- 
ease, which we do not believe ever existed in any other country at any pe- 
riod of the history of the human race. It is of so refined a description, 
though concerning a very vulgar matter—eating and drinking—that no 


man whose intellect has not been puzzled by a long course of mysticism, | 


could by any means he made to comprehend the grounds or nature of it. 
We have it from the best authority that we are positively in extreme 
peril of being inundated—perhaps it is meant—choked, with cheap food 


by foreigners ; not food poisoned with deadly nightshade, such as our an- | 


cestors sometimes served up to their invaders, but good, wholesome loaves 


of wheat; legs of mutton and lamb, raw, roasted, and boiled ; sides of , 


beef; pork, hams, Dutch butter, Swiss cheese ; and, in short, in culinary 
phrase, all the delicacies of the season. Then we are to have wine, 


brandy, and gin at discretion. Thank God, no one has yet told us that we | 


are to get all these goods things absolutely for nothing ; foreigners, it is 
thought, may still be prevailed on to take something for them, though many 
wise heads are satisfied that no sort of persuasion will ever induce them 
to take anything like a half of what they at present cost ainong ourselves. 
But, although there is no immediate danger of our being fed for nothing 
by foreigners, those who have been abroad are confident that to that con- 
summation matters must soon arrive. When it does happen, matters will 
be in a pretty state. Only think of a nation of well-fed gentlemen, having 
nothing earthly to do or think of, but run after foxes the whole year—for 
there will be no crops to stop the sport all the summer as at present; to 
shoot, gamble, skate, curl, eat, drink, and be merry! Only imagine a 
Marquis of Waterford in every parish—and there will be a dozen at least 


—and consider, what will watchmen’s skulls, knockers, and bell-handles || 
be worth! Not one night's purchase, certainly. How long will Muntz | 
keep his beard! Not one week. Where will be the cabman not bribed | 


to drink himself to death, or the “ Boots’? whose face will not be con- 
stantly blackened with his own brushes? But we forget : there wil) be 
no watchmen to knock down, cabmen to fill drunk, boots’ faces to blacken 
—because every one will be a gentleman; and there will be no such thing 
as a patriot’s beard, for there will be nothing to agitate for. It is plain, 
whenever matters come to this pass, we must beg permission of foreigners 
to be allowed to hunt their foxes, shoot their game, knock down their po- 


licemen, shave their patriots, and so on; for there will not be employment | 
in this country for one half of us in these important occupations. But, | 


objects the patriot starving on sixpence a-day, and who never was proprie- 
tor of a wholesome leg of mutton in his life-time, “‘ What will become of 


|, water ; where the pigs run about ready roasted, with hot potatoes in their 
|| mouths, and knives and forks stuck in their backs, and instead of the inhar- 
} monious grunt which they at present have with us, whisper to the passen- 
| gers, in the most insinuating manner, ‘‘ Come eat me.” 


| THE FIRST AMERICAN SEA FIGHT. 

i FROM COOPER’S NAVAL HISTORY. 

|| Within twenty years after the settlement of Plymouth, ship-building and 
| navigation began to occupy much of the attention of New England, and as 
every vessel of any size carried many light guns, the navigation of the pe- 
| riod had most of the characteristics of an armed trade. In addition to the 
ships and barks that crossed the ocean, many decked boats, or small sloops, 
| were used on the coast, especially by those who dealt with the Indians for 
skins. The first engagement that probably ever occurred between inhabi- 
tants of the American colonies, and enemies afloat, was a conflict between 
John Gallop, who was engaged in a trade of th:s nature, in a sloop of 20 
tons, and some Narragansett Indians, who had seized upon a small vessel 
belonging to a person of the name of Oldham, known to have been similarly 
occupied. As this, in a certain sense, may be deemed the earliest sea-fight 
of the nation, we consider it worthy to be related. 

| Some time in May, 1636, Gallop, in his little sloop, manned by two men 
'and two boys, himself included, was standing along the Sound, near Plum 
| Island, when he was compelled to bear up by stress of weatlier, for a re- 
‘fuge, to leeward, among the islands that form a chain between Long Island 
and Connecticut. On nearing the land, he discovered a vessel very simi- 
lar to his own, in size and equipments, which was immediately recognised 
as the pinnace of Mr. Oldham, who had sailed with a crew of two white 
| boys, and two Narragansett Indians. Gallop hailed on nearing the other 
craft, but got no answer, and, on running still nearer, no less than fourteen 
Indians were discovered lying on her deck. A canoe, conveying goods, 
and manned by Indians, had also just started for the shore. Gallop now 
began to suspect that Oldham had been overpowered by the savages; a 
/suspicion that was confirmed by the Indians slipping their cable, and run- 
ning off before the wind, or in the direction of Narragansett-Bay. Satis- 
fied that a robbery had been committed, Gallop made sail in chase, and 
\running alongside of the pinnace, in a spirited manner, he fired a volley of 
‘duck-shot at the savages. The latter had swords, spears, and some fire- 
arms, and they attempted a resistance, but Gallop soon drove them below 
toaman. Afraid to board in the face of such odds, Gallop now had re- 
course to a novel expedient to dislodge his enemies. As the pinnace was 
drifting with no one to manage her, she soon fell to leeward, while the sloop 
hauled by the wind. As soon as the two vessels were far enough asunder, 
Gallop put his helm up, and ran directly down on the weather quarter of the 
pinnace, striking her with So much violence as to come near forcing her 
‘over on her side. The shock so much alarmed the Indians, who were on 
an element and in a craft they did not understand, that six of them rushed 
frantically on deck, and leaped into the sea, where they were all drowned. 
The sloop again hauled off, when Gallop lashed an anchor to her bows in 
| such a manner, that by running down on the pinnace a second time, he 
forced the flukes through the sides of the latter, which are represented as 
having been made of boards. 

The two vessels were now fast to each other, and the crew of the sloop 
began to fire through the sides of the pinnace, into her hold. Finding it 
impossible, however, to drive his enemies up, Gallop loosened his fasts, 
and hauled up to windward a third time, when four or five more of the In- 
 dians jumped overboard and shared the fate of those who had preceded 

them. One Indian now appeared on deck and offered to submit. Gallop 
ran alongside, and received this man in the sloop, when he was bound 
hands and feet, and put into the hold. Another soon followed this exam- 
ple, and he was also received on board the sloop and bound, but, fearful 
that if two of his wily foes were permitted to commune together, they 
| would liberate themselves, the second prisoner was thrown into the sea. 
But two Indians now remained in the pinnace. They had got into a small 
apartment below, and being armed, they showed a disposition to defend 
themselves, when Gallop removed all the goods that remained into his own 
sloop, stripped the pinnace of her sails, took her in tow, and hauled up for 
the islands again. But the wind increasing, the pinnace was cut adrift, and 
she disappeared in the direction of Narraganse:t Bay, where it is probable 
she was stranded in the course of a few hours. 

On board the pinnace, Gallop found the body of Mr. Oldham. The 
| head had been cleft, the hands and legs were much mangled, and the flesh 
| was still warm. The corpse was thrown into the sea. 
| Thus terminated this extraordinary conflict, in which Gallop appears to 
|have shown as much conduct as courage, and which in itself illustrates the 
|| vast superiority that professional skill gives on an element that requires 
|, practice to be rendered successfully available. 
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ISABEL; OR SICILY. 
PUBLISHED BY LEA AND BLANCHARD, PHILADELPHIA. 
| This is the production of Henry T. Tuckerman, Esq.,a gentleman of 
refined taste and an excellent scholar. It consists of descriptions and 
| thoughts suggested by a tour in Sicily, in the form of conversations and 
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essays. In this manner are avoided those unimportant details so uninter- | 
esting to the general reader which form too great » portion of most Jour- 
nals of Travel. We have taken the liberty to make the following extract 
from the work, partly from its tender and feeling tone, and partly from the 
interest which we, in common with all lovers of music, must feel in what- 
ever concerns the divine Bellini. 


VINCENZO BELLINI. 
** Point not these mysteries to an art, 
Lodged above the starry pole ; 
Pure modulations flowing from the heart 
Of divine Love, where wisdom, beauty, truth, 
With order dwell in endless youth ?’—WorDsworTH. 

In the narrow street of St. Christofero, in Catania, and near the little 
church py the same name, in a dwelling of the humblest order, now super- 
seded by a larger edifice, was born the most beautiful composer of our 
times. To the imaginative mind of Isabel, hisname and memory were sa- 
credly endeared. It has been said, that no after maturity of judgment can 
dissolve the spell, by which the first poet we ever understood and enjoyed 
is hallowed in our estimation. On the same principle, the composer whose 
works are the means of awakening in our hearts a new sense of the wonder 
and power of his art, whose compositions sway our spirits as no others have 
done, and address our associations with an eloquence, compared with which } 

} 
{ 


all similar langage is unimpressive, holds a place in our estimation and 
affections second to that of no intellectual benefactor. He has opened to 
us a new world. He has brought to us a hitherto untried influence to stir | 
the ocean of feeling. He has created yet another joy in the dim circle of | 
our experience ; and woven a fresh and perennial flower into the withered | 
garland of life. With the thought of Bellini embalmed in such a sentiment | 
of gratitude, Isabel, accompanied by the Count, who had arranged the visit | 
for her gratification, went forth to view the memorials of the departed, that 
were in the possession of his family. 

“The young Vincenzo,” said Vittorio, “from his earliest infancy, gave 
evidence of the genius of his nature. His susceptibility to musical sounds 
wasremarkable. He could be moved, at any time, to tears or laughter, to |! 
sadness or ecstasy, by the voice of harmony. While a mere child, after 
hearing on public occasions a new air, he would, on returning home, from 
memory transcribe it. At eight years old, his little hands ran over the keys 
of the organ at the Benedictine Convent, with surprising facility. His | 
first compositions were occasional pieces of sacred music. It was early |) 
discovered that he was a proper object of patronage, and, soon after arriv- || 
ing at manhood, he was sent at the expense of government, to study at | 
Naples and Rome. The result of an acquaintance with what had been | 
effected in his art, was to make more clearly perceptible to his mind the | 
necessity of a new school. The history of genius in every department is 
always a record of conflicts—of struggles against what is dominant. Thus 
the early efforts of Bellini were frequently unappreciated and misunder- 
stood. Still he persevered in consulting the oracle of his own gifts, and in 
developing the peculiar, and now universally admired style, which marks 
his compositions. The first of his successful operas was the Pirata, then 
the Straniera, then the Sonnambula, and then Norma. In each successive | 
work we can trace a decided progression. The first is pretty, often beau- | 
tiful ; the last is throughout beautiful, and frequently sublime. It is a de- | 
lightful thought, that in a country where literary talent is repelled by the 
restrictions on the press, musical genius is untrammeled, and human senti- |) 
ment may, through this medium, find free and glorious development.” 

“T have always regarded music,” said Isabel, ‘‘as the perfection of lan- 
guage.” 

“Undoubtedly it should so be considered, and although the censors jea- 
lously guard the actual verbal expressions attached to operas; to a true 
imagination and just sensibility, the mere notes of master pieces are per- 
fectly distinguishable, as expressive of the thousand sentiments which sway 
the heart. Bellini, it is believed, was one of that secret society, which has | 
for some time existed, under the title of ‘* Young Italy,” whose aim is the 
restoration of these regions to independence ; whose aim is the restoration 
of these regions to independence; and we can read, or rather feel, the | 
depth and fervor of his liberal sentiments, breathing in the glowing strains 
of his last opera—the Puritani.”’ 

Thus conversing, they arrived at the residence of his family, where, with | 
emotions of melancholy interest, they viewed the tokens of his brief, but | 
brilliant career. There were little remembrancers whose workmanship 
testified that they were wrought by fair hands ;—the order of the legion of | 
honor, a rich carpet worked by the ladies of Milan, with the names of his | 
operas tasiefully interwoven; and many fantasies and fragments written by 
his own hand. There was something indescribably touching in the sight 
of these trophies. Isabel felt, as she gazed upon them, how empty and | 
unavailing are the tributes men pay to living genius, compared with that | 
heritage of fame which is its after-recompence. What were these glitter- | 
ing orders to the breast they once adorned—now mouldering in the grave! | 
And these indications of woman’s regard, which, perhaps, more than any | 
other, pleased the heart of the young Catanese—how like the deckings of 
vanity did they scem now, when he for whom they were playfully wrought, 
was enshrined among the sons of fame! How sad, too, to behold the slight 
characters and unconnected notes—the recorded inspiration of him, who 
alone could rightly combine, and truly set forth their meaning! How af- 
fecting to look upon these characters—the peacilings of genius, and remem- 
ber that the hand which inseribed them was cold in the tomb! But Isa- | 
bel dwelt longest and most intently, upon a miniature of Bellini, taken at | 
the age of twenty-three, after the representation of the Pirata. It portray- 
ed the youthful composer, with a pale, intellectual countenance, an expan- 
sive and noble brow, and hair of the lightest auburn. ‘There was a striking | 
union of gentleness and intelligence, of lofty capacity and kindly feeling in | 
the portrait. 














} 


‘“‘ How unlike the generaiity of his countrymen !” exclaimed | 
Tsabel, who had looked for the dark eye and hair of the nation. ‘ Nature, |; 
in every respect,”’ replied Vittorio, ‘‘ marked him for a peculiar being. Yet) 
the softness and quiet repose of the countenance is like his harmony. The || 
mildness of the eye and the delicacy of the complexion speak of refinement. | 


The whole physiognomy is indicative of taste and sentiment, a susceptibi- | 


| it is the mingled expression of despair and fondness ! 


| was silent and profound attention. 


|, morials of the dead have been frequently disinterred. 





lity and grace almost womanly, and, at the same time, a thoughtfulness and 


calm beauty, which speak of intellectual labour and sutlering. ‘The face of 
Bellini here depicted is like his music—moving, expressive, and graceful. 
I have seen portraits taken at a later age with less of youth, and, perhaps, 
for that reason, less of interest in their expression. During his lifetime, all 
he received for his works, not absolutely requisite for his support, was im- 
mediately sent to his family. And now his aged father may be said, in a 


| double sense, to live on the fame of his son, since in consideration of that 


son’s arduous labours in the cause of music, which in Southern Europe may 
be considered, perhaps, the only true national object of common interest, the 


old man receives a pension from government, quite adequate to his mainte- 


nance.” 

‘“‘T think,” said Isabel, as the party were seated in the opera-house, the 
same eveuing, “ that the great characteristic of Bellini, is what may be 
called his metaphysical accuracy. ‘There is an intimate correspondence 
between the idea of the drama and the notes of the music. What a perfect 
tone of disappointed affe€tion lurks in the strain, ‘Ah! perche non posso 
odiarti '’—the favourite air in the Sonnambula ; and who that should un- 
preparedly hear the last duet of the Norma, would not instantly feel that 
How warlike and 
rousing are the Druidical chorusses, and what peace breathes in the Hymn 
to the Moon! It is this delicate and earnest adaptation of the music to the 
sentiment, this typifying of emotion in melody, that seems to me to render 
Bellini’s strains so heart-stirring.” 

“In other words,” said Vittorio, “he affects us powerfully, for the same 
reason that Shakspeare, or any other universally acknowledged genius, ex- 
cites our sympathy. His music is ¢rue. He has been called the Petrarch 
of harmony ; that poet being deemed by the Italians the most perfect por- 
trayer of love.” 

* And would that his fate had been more like that bards’!"’ exclaimed 
Isabel. ‘ How melancholy that he should have died so young, in the very 
moment, as it were, of success and honor ! [ shall never forget the sorrow 
I felt when his death was announced to me. I was in a ball-room. The 
scene was gay and festive. ‘The band had performed in succession the 
most admired quadrilles from his operas. I was standing in a circle which 
surrounded a party of waltzers, and expressed the delight I had received 
from the airs we had just heard. My companion responded, and sighing, 
calmly said, ‘ what a pity he will compose no more!’ When I thus learn- 
ed the fact of his death, and afterwards the particulars, a gloom came 
over my spirits which, during the evening had been uncommonly buoyant. 
I retired to the most solitary part of the room, and indulged the reflections 
thus suddenly awakened, ‘ how few, thought I, of this gay throng, as they 
dance to the enlivening measures of Bellini, will breathe a sigh for his un- 
timely end, or give a grateful thought to his memory.’ Some of the com- 
pany passed me on their way to the music room. I joined them. A dis- 
tinguished amateur, with a fine base voice, had taken his seat at the instru- 
ment. For a moment he turned over the book listlessly, and then, as if 
inspired by a pleasing recollection, burst forth in that mournfully beautiful 
cavatina, ‘ Vi ravisso lwoghi ament.’ He sang it with much feeling. There 
The tears rose to my eyes. To my 
excited imagination we seemed to be listening to the dirge of Bellini; and, 
as the last lengthened note died on the lips of the vocalist—thus, thought 
I, he expired Little did I then think I should ever see the native city of 
the composer, or sit in the opera-house which he doubtless frequented.” 

“It but this moment occurred to me,” replied Vittorio, ‘that, perhaps, 
in this very place, Bellini first learned to appreciate the science he after- 


' wards so sigually advanced ; to realize the expressiveness of the agency he 


afterwards so effectually wielded, to feel the power of the art to whose ad- 
vancement he afterwards so nobly contributed. Perhapshere first dawned 
on his young ambition the thought of being a composer. Perhaps, as the 
breathings of love, grief, fear, and triumph here stirred his youthful breast, 
the bright hope of embodying them in thrilling music, and thus living in 
his ‘land’s language,’ rose, like the star of destiny, before his awakened 


|| fancy.” 


There is a narrow but sequestered road leading from Catania to Cifali 
just without the Porta D’Aci. A low, plaster wall separates it on both 
sides from extensive gardens—the site of an ancient burial place where me- 
Over the top of 
these boundaries, the orange and almond trees, in the season of spring, re- 
fresh the pedestrian with their blossoms and perfume. In the early morn- 
ings of summer, or at the close of day, this road is often sought by the me- 
ditative, being less frequented than most of the other highways leading 
from the city. There one can stroll along, and interest himself with the 
thought of the now extinct people near whose ruined sepulehres he is 
treading ; or gaze upon the broad face and swelling cone of Etna which 
rises before him. At an agreeable distance from the commencement of 
this path is an old monastery of Franciscans. ‘The floor of the venerable 
church is covered with the deeply-carved tablets, beneath which are the 
remains of the Catanese nobility, their arms elaborately sculptured upon 
the cold slabs. Strangers sometimes visit a chapel adjacent to see a well 
executed bust which displays the features of the nobieman who lies he- 
neath, and is thought to be the capo d’opera of a Roman sculptor. The 
adjoining chapel is assigned as the last resting place of Vincenzo Bellini, 
whose monument will soon exhibit its fresh-chisse!led aspect amid the time- 
worn emblems around. Thither, one morning, Isabel and the Count wan- 
dered, and after leaving the church sat upon a stone bench which over- 
looked the scene, and to her enquiries as to the funeral honors paid, in his 
native island, to the memory of the composer, he replied, “ You should 
have witnessed in order to realize the universal grief of the Catanese. Busi- 
ness was suspended. Every voice faltered as it repeated the tidings; 
every eye was moistened as it marked the badges of mourning. In the 
Capital the same spirit prevailed. ‘There but a few months previous, the 
king entered the city and no voice hailed him, because the professions 
made at the outset of his reign were unfulfilled. The gifted composer 
came, and acclamations welcomed him. Every testimony of private regard 
and public honor was displayed. His sojourn was a festival. So the news 
of his death created universal grief. Here, in the spirit of antiquity, an 
oration was pronounced in the theatre, his favorite airs performed, and 
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an appropriate piece, with mournful music. Inthe streets were processions, | 
in the churches masses, and in the heart of every citizen profound re- |, 

ret.” 
g' “And this,” said Isabel, glancing over the scene, “is a fit place for his | 
repose. He will sleep at the foot of Etna, amid the nobles of his native | 
city. The ladies of this villa, as they wander through the gardens in the 
still summer evenings, will sing his most soothing strains. The peasant | 
as he rides by on his mule, at the cool hour of dawn, will play upon his | 
reeds the gladdest notes, the choir in the church will chant the anthems, |) 
and the blind violinist, as he rests by the road side, cheer himself with the || 
pleasant music of the departed composer.” 

They rose to depart. As Isabel looked back, and began to lose sight of | 
the ancient convent, she observed a lofty cypress at the corner of the road. | 
As its dense foliage waved solemnly, and its spire-like cone pointed heaven- | 
ward, it appeared to her saddened fancy, like a mournful sentinel standing | 
— from sacrilege, and point out for homag® the last resting place of || 

ellini. | 
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A LETTER FROM A YOUNG MOTHER. 


The following is a characteristic letter of an unhappy bride to her fa- 
ther, in THeopore Hoox’s best style. 








‘Saperove, April 3, 18—. | 

My pear Farner,—I am not satisfied with the accounts you give of | 
your health, nor do I think Teresa herself at her ease about you. It is all ! 
perfectly right and just, and, as we know, quite according with the customs |, 
of society, to submit to the advice of a physician of eminence, without sug- I 
gesting the propriety or necessity of calling in other assistance ; but if you | 
really have not an unbounded confidence, or entertain any question as to || 
the accuracy of his view of your complaint, all such punctilios should be 
overlooked. I really do wish—if I were where I was three years and a half 
ago | think I should succeed in enforcing the wish—that you would send 
for somebody else,—of course, not without mentioning your intention to 
Dr. Z. :—nothing would be in worse taste than to attempt concealment 
from him of your proceeding, not to speak of the duplicity which it would 
involve. Do, dearest father, for my sake,—for Teresa’s sake,—for your 
own sake, do what I ask. 

You may easily imagine, with such unsatisfactory accounts from you, 
how irksome and painful the effort to be gay here is. I am dreadfully 
worried by my visiters, who, for the most part, are not altogether after my 
own heart: Lady Bembridge does not improve with age, and her niece is 
any thing but agreeable, at least in my opinion : what I think of Lady Mary 
you already know ; but as she and Lord Harry are not only old friends of 
Mortimer’s but ofeach other, they are to be looked for here as regularly as 
the recurring seasons. 

Mr. Pash, a new ally of Mortimer’s, for what particular merit or virtue I 
have not been able to discover—is intolerably vulgar, talks loud, and laughs 
loud at what he himself has said. He passes one half of his time in des- 
canting upon cookery, and the other half in eating the ‘ delicacies” upon | 
which he has previously lectured; one of his favorite morning strolls beng 
to the kitchen to inquire of Mr. Fisher, our cook, how the carte is to be 
varied for the day, and even to instruct him in the construction of certain 
peculiar dishes, his principal delight and boast being, that he has given his 
name in Ude’s book to some ‘ Sauce a-la-Pash,” which has been pronounc- 
ed impayable even in Arlington street. 


_ e Corsair. 


actors, in the old Sicilian costume. represented the effect of his death by | 





There are degrees and gradations in everything, and Mr. Pash is pre- | 
served from my denunciation as the most odious person I ever saw, by the | 
unexpected presence,—for but a short time, I trust, of Mr. Brassey, my } 
uncle’s attorney: of course, I have no right to say one word to Mortimer || 
upon matters with which I can have nothing to do, and about which he 
must know so much more than I can: but there is something about Mr. 
Brassey, totally apart from his assurance and vulgarity, which makes me 
dread his presence. Knowing, as we do, the implicit reliance that my 
uncle Jacob has upon him, and knowing how implacable his hatred for 
Mortimer is, | cannot disconnect in my mind the object of his visits here 
with some plan to annoy or embarrass my husband ; for I know so much 
as to be convinced, that while Mr. Brassey is occupied with Mortimer || 
about Colonel Magnus’s affairs, he is playing some undergame with my || 
uncle. He never mentions his name; but every now and then I see an 
expression of confident and triumphant satisfaction lighting up his impu- 
dent countenance, which conveys a meaning to my mind that he feels con- 
scious he is somehow or in some way carrying his point in deceiving Mor- 
timer, and is anxious to make me understand that le a person for whom 
he has a very high regard. 

As for Mortimer, every year seems to draw him farther from me—I 
mean with respect to that which I have all along so earnestly desired,—a 
confidential reliance upon me,—a singleness of thought, and purpose, and 
intention. My whole life is spent mm endeavoring to secure the wished- 
for certainty that I am trusted and beloved. I deserve that reliance :— 














but no—let what may happen, I am never told of it until some third per- 








consolation and support,—my two dear children are the cunstant objects of 
my care and attention. Fiancis is growing fast, and like his father, who 
really seems fond of him. I know men dislike the worry of infants, and 
sometimes even affect a dislike of them in order to avoid the ridicule of 
worldly friends, who take pleasure in laughing down the best feelings of 
our nature. The dear child almost begins to talk, and is one of the most 
engaging babies, as Teresa says, that ever lived. Rosa is yet too young 
to give me the slightest idea of what she will turn out; but they are to 
me treasures dearer than my life ; and yet, I think, Mortimer is not pleased 
that I am so much in my nursery. Oh! that I could but discover the 
means of engaging his mind,—of securing his sympathy! But I will not 
complain; the day may come; and I am resolved not to murmur, except 
to you, my dearest father. I will do my duty rightly and righteously, and 


| I know,—I am sure, in time, I shall triumph over the discontent and apathy 


which now seem to triumph over him. 

Tell Teresa that my new maid Mitcham answers extremely well ; she 
is so extremely lady-like in her manner, that I feel scarcely able to consider 
her as a mere servant. She has been educated,—too well, I should say, 
for her present station in life ; but tobe sure, as the unexpected bankruptcy 
and death of her father are the causes of her being thrown upon the world, 
no blame can attach to those who, in her earlier and better days, afforded 
her the ordinary advantages of girls in her own sphere. I did not know 
the family was so large,—three sons and four other daughters. I feel ex- 
tremely interested about her; she tells me her sisters are much better 
looking than herself: of course, I did not express any opinion as to their 
relative merits that way, but I doubt very much whether anything as re- 
gards expression of countenance can exceed her own. You must not sup- 
pose, my dear father, that I am so dazzled with beauty, in cither man or 


| woman, as not to see the failings of its possessor; but, as I think Mitcham’s 


looks might have exposed her to danger and difficulty in the world, I re- 
joiceto have had the opportunity of giving her a respectable situation and 
a comfortable home. 

Francis Blocksford is here, agreeable and gay as usual; his pencil is in 
constant requisition in the morning, and his guitar in the evening. He is 


|| really a charming person, and so I believe Miss Rouncival thinks ; but she 


is considerably his senior, and has no fortune, which I fancy will not parti- 
cularly suit the St. Almes; and, moreover, I suspect that Francis has left 
his heart in France. I had a long letter from his mother the other day, 
and not one word of coming over to England. 

You ask me if I have heard anything lately of Mrs. Farnham. Alas! 
no. I fancy the correspondence between her and Mortimer has ceased 
altogether ; the report you have heard of her arrival in England may be 
true, for her name is never mentioned here. I wish she would return to 
her native country ; it might perhaps lead to a reconciliation between her 
and her brother His disinclination from her is another instance of his sen- 
sitiveness upon the subject of his early life. Oh!ifI could but teach him 
how much better it would be to assure himself of the efficacy of repentance, 
and a resolution to be good for the future :—but no! 

My dearest father, I have written a volume ; Lord Harry’s frank, how- 
ever, will hold it all; and if my ‘ weighing machine” did not indicate that 
it is time I should conclude,I could still go on,—for with whom can I converse 
as I can with you 1—(and this 7s conversation)—in whom can I confide? I 
will not ask the question, it brings me back to the one painful subject by 
which T am afflicted and worn down. If it were not for my darling child- 
ren, I do think I should sink under it? but as it is, Mortimer and I are the 
civilest couple in the world before company ; nay, he allows me to rally 
him, and joke about him, and looks contented, and even pleased ; and I be- 
lieve I have therefore established a reputation as a wife dominant. Ah! 
father, how truly do I now illustrate In my own case all the theories I used 
to hold about worldly comforts and worldly appearances. My mind is con- 
stituted for happiness. I am ardent and enthusiastic, I know; and that 
ardor, and enthusiasm, would secure the happiness I seek, and even think, 
I could confer ; but energies are damped ; the anxiety to please is mortified, 
and the warmth of affection is chilled when we are conscious that our feel- 
ings are not reciprocated. Still, father,—dearest, best of fathers !—fear 
not for your child ; she gave her heart to the man she loved, and no disap- 
pointment of her early hopes shall wean her from that love, and draw her 
from her duty. 

Write to me, and tell me you have done as I desire. If I do not hear 
by return of post, I shall write to Teresa, to whom, dearest father, give my 
best of loves: and believe me, 


Your affectionate and devoted child, HELEN Mortimer. 








PROSPECTUS 
or 
THE CORSAIR; 


A GAZETTE OF LITERATURE, ART, DRAMATIC CRITICISM, FASHION AND NOVELTY. 





N. P. Wituis and T. O. Porrer propose to issue weekly, in the City of New-York, 
a paper of the above designation and character. It is their design to present as 
amusing a periodical as can be made from the current wit, humor, and literature of 
the time: to collect the spirit not only of English, but of French and German belles 


son informs me. The advertisement in the newspapers of the sale of an || lettres: to give dramatic criticisms with vigilant impartiality and care: in short to 


estate which Mortimer parted with last year, was the first announcement || 


picture the age in its literature and fashion, its eccentricities and amusements. 
As the piratical law of copy-right secures to them, free of expense, the labors ot 
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to me of his intention to dispose of it ee the smallest a ll as most || BuLWER and Boz, Scripe and Bauzac, with the whole army of foreign writers, they 


important family arrangements, except those purely personal, I am never | 


consulted.—Why this is, I know not. 

I had hoped that this reserve, which is growing almost into coldness, 
would heve given place to some congenial feeling after this recovery from 
his long and dangerous illness ; for seven weeks I never quitted his side, 
except when at intervals he got a little sleep. 1 watched him by day and 
night, and prayed for him as he slept. I hoped to prove to him how truly, 
how devotedly I loved him; and when, by Heaven’s goodness, he recover- 
ed, all I longed for, was, that confidence which I feel I never yet have suc- 
ceeded in obtaining. Do not, my dear father, think that I mean to trouble 
you with my grievances, at a time when you should be kept quiet ; it isno 
new theme. All I desire in the world is to be trusted :—I am not ;—I 
feel myself therefore degraded. 





cannot at present (consistently with the pocket wisdom so well understood by Ameri- 
| can Publishers) offer any thing for American productions. Their critical department, 
| however, will be always on the alert for native literature, and to the best of their 
| ability they will keep a running guage of the merits of compatriot authors. 

THEY see their way very clearly without crowding upon the track of any weekly 
| periodical, and abstaining from more particular professions, they take leave to assure 


|| their friends, that if the harvest of event, wit, genius and poetry, fail not over the 


world, they can hardly fail to furnish them with an agreeable paper. 
New-York, January 8, 1839. 

Terms, Five Dollars per annum, payable in advance. 

N The Editors do not contemplate establishing permanent agencies, preferring 
| to risk the few casualties of the mail, and they invite their friends to address them 
| directly through this medium. But they will allow a commission of 20 per cent, to 
those agents or canvassers, who transmit, with the name and residence of the sub- 
scriber, the amount of one year’s subscription, deducting the commission. 


E. L. GARVIN, PRINTER. 
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